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Scliool Education In llig« t A Qmimral OycrvltBw 


Uttar Pradesh, the largest state of our country with 
a population of about 11*09 crores (census 1981) constituting 
16*2 per cent of India *s population, suffers from a number 
of problems, of which educational backwardness is one* 
According to 1981 census the percentage of literates in the 
state was 27 *33 (38*87 per cent and 14*42 per cant among 
males and females reapectiirely), as against 34*80 per cent in 
the comtry as a whole, thus placing the state at 1Tth positio: 
among the 22 states of the country • Mo doubt literacy has : 
increased in the state significantly during the last three 
decades from 17*65 per cent in 1961 to 21*70 per cent in : 
1971 and 27*38 per cent in 1981# But the overall rate idiloh li 
guite low in the countxy also, has rmained still lower in 
the state* The wcm«a population of the state has remained 
particularly backward in the field of education and their"""’ ! 
progress has been very slow as compared to male population* 
The literacy rate among male population during census 1961 I 
was 27*3* It increased to 31*5 in 1971 and to 38*87 in 1981 

I 

idiile the rate for f«aale population was only 7*0 in 1961, ■ '! 

and increased t© 1©*55 in 1971 and 14*42 in 1981* I 


^Qy^ta, Eavindra, Director Census Operations U*F*, 
Provisional Population Statistics, Paper 1, 1981, Iterch, 
1981 * 



Pro^rtac o£ SduLoational. Facllitiea at SohooX Ltvcl in ll.g>i 



HatloniOL Cornell of MuoationaX EaaiAPi^ atniA Txmiaia| 
SAuoation and Hatlonsl Swralopnaatg Eapo^rt of tho fi<SMoatJUtt 
Coamlaiioni 1S^4^6S* 1971 § Pn ti7* , ,: 

IK I 

Op • 01% • p pp ' 


With the inclusion of the parovisioa of free and 

compulsory education for all children upto the age of 

14 years in the Directive Principles of the Constitution 

as a responsihility of the states the issue of universalisatid 

of education hecsose an important element of state polioy 

at the central and the state levels* Xhls objective ms to 

have been achieved by I960 but ♦in view of the Ijiaense 

difficiilties involvedt such as lack of adequate resources* i 

tremmadous increase in population* resistance to the eduoatloii 

of girls* large numbers of children of the baitkward classes* , 

general poverty of the people and the illitermcy and apathy I 

of parents* it was not possible to make adequate progress in | 

.2 


primary education by that time* l^c Mucatlon tSommission 
while eaphasizing the importance of free and compulsory . 
education for every child had suggested that all the arms 
should be able to provide five years of good and effective 
education to all , the children ly IWS^Td and seven years of 
such education by 1969*66* &e Coamisidon did not mephasise 
only the increase in enrolment but also stressed equsdly on 
reducing wastage and stagnation and iii 9 .roving 'the quality ®f 
education ii^arted in primary schools^* 


Ill# state of Uttar Pradesh has hem trying hard to 
achieve the goal of unlversai education at primary level 
since Independence* Besides, efforts have been made to 



iiB^rove the quality of education and c^eck wstage and 
stagnation* 4 brief survey of the efforts with regard 
to universallsation of education and iB^rovement in the 
quality of etfcicatlon imparted in schools over the years is 
presented below s 


We find the budget for primary education in the 
state during 1944-47 was 121*71 lakh which increased 'to 
13,420*71 lakh In 1970^79, i»e* an inerease of over ICkS 
folds during a period of thirty two years. The budgets 
for different years indicate growing sa^hasis on primary 
education, the table below shows the share of primary 

education in the total budgets da education of different 

: ' ■ 

years and per year per student expeMiture « 


^ the following tables in this section hav 
prepared on the basis of data provided in 
Ip^t 197«-79| published by the DlrectoiMe o 
Idueation. II .F. 
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Table *14 


Percentage share of Primary Education in the 
Total Sidget for Education and Per Student 
per Year Expendltui^ in Uttar Pradesh 


Year 

Share of Primary 
Education {%) 

Per Student Expen- 
diture (fts.) 

1990 - SI 

45*05 

10*80 

I960 - 61 

47.83 

18.28 

1965 - 66 

39*24 

17.45 

1:97 5 - 74 

42.96 

51.06 

1978 -79: 

52*03 

99.20 


eTldant ttiat the share of the primary education j 
in the^^ M for education in U^P* has Increased 

OTer the years* It is si^alficant that after the proimil- ; 

gation of Ck>nstitution the share of the primary educaticn | 

ms significantly increased and more attention was paid | 

towards Improring the quality of educaticn as is evident ! 

from the per year per student expenditure* The efforts I 

have continued througheut^ the period of twenty-eight years* 

g&tegM ^ ;'j 

During tJMn year ff46-47 there were 1|850 recognised 
Middle Cdshior Basic) and 10f048 primary Cd'unlcr Basic) 
schools out of which the rural areas of the State -had i 

1,199 (S4«81!^) and 16,901 (82*119^) Senior and Junior Basic | 
Schools respectlTely* The number of Senior and Junior Basic ^ I 

i' 

Schools increased to 11,428 and 60,999 respeotiirely during | 
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the year 1978-T9, out of which 73.80% of Senior and 
68*09% of Junior Basic Schools were in rural areas. 

The percentage increase in the number of schools during 
the different succeeding periods are shown in the 
following cable s 

Table 

Percentage Incrtase/Decrease in Humber of 
Schools in the Succeeding Periods 


ITear 

Increasey Decrease in Humber of Schools 


Senior Basic Schools 

Junior Basic Schools 


Total C%) 

In Rural 
Area (%) 

Total 

(%) 

In Burel 
Area (%) 

1946 -47 - 
195S -51 

54.27 

65.47 

57.94 

43.69 

1950 -51 - 
I960 -61 

51.89 

64.91 

25.34 

4$.i9 

I960 -61 - 
1965 -66 

41.96 

51.28 

50.30 

53.69 . 

1965 -66 - 
1973 -74 

63.73 

52.97 

5.73 

1.41 

mui 

t t 

f 

13.42 

11.38 

8.71 

10.87 


It is seen that the increase in the number of S«Ed.or' 
and Junior Basic B«teols both was substantial^ during 19%6*47 .tC' 
'f950*'31 as the mMber of Smier *»»d Junior Basic Schools 
increased by 54 .27 per cent and 57*94 per cent respectiTdIy* 
Howevert the highest percentat,e of rise in number of schools t 
Senior and Junior Basic» is found in the period of 1^5**68 end ^ 






and since 1965-66 the additions of new Junior Basic 



Schools has been quite low in comparison to earlier 
periods* However, during the same period the Department 
of Education had sanctioned 2,047 Junior and 1,038 S«iior 
Basic School, all in the rural areas of the State* The 
additions were 2.96 and 9.08 percent of the total Junior 
and Sinior Basic Schools respectively. The new schools 
increased the share of -ttie rural areas 3*36 per cent 
and 12.31 per cent among the Junior and Senior Basie 
Schools respectively*. 


However, the strategy in the VI Five tear Plan calls 

for a Junior Basic School at a distance of 1*5 tm* in plains 

and at one hm* in hill areas and in all those habitations 

i 

where population exceeds 300 i and, a Senior Baiic School 
within a radius of 3 and in 'all those habitations of a 
popxilation of 800# To achieve this objective It is roughly 
estimated that about 3000 additional Junior Basic Schools 
will be required in the State. The mimber of additional 
Senior Basic schools required is llhely to be ssadi larger, 




Jimior Basic Schools were needed in nrhan areas. The 
same survey highlighted the necessity of 6,725 additional 
senior basic schools in oiily the unserved rural areas of the 

JK ■ ' 

State*^, These shortcomings support our conclusion that 
the number of existing schools was not fully adequate to 
meet the requirements of the school going age children of 
the State* 


The number of teachers in Senior Basic Schools 
increased from 14,505 In 1950-51 to 61,685 in 197S-79 and 
that number of teachers in Junior Basic Schools from 70,299 
in 1950-51 to 2,41,298 in 1978-79* The increase in the : 
strength of teachers in Smior Basic Schools since 1946-47 i 
was 442.0% and 525*27% since 1950*51* In Junior Basic | 

Schools the strength has increased by 470*19% since 1^^47 ; 

and by 243*25% since 1950-51* 'The percentage increase in | 
the number of teachers during the , different succeeding period! 
are presented in Table 5 f ^ ' I 


i 
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Table -t-B 

Percaatage Increase in Nimber of Teachers in 
the Succeeding Periods 


Year 

Increase 

in Number of Teachers 

Senior Basic Schools Junior Baitc Schools 
% % 

t 946-47/1 950-51 

2|*45 

66.12 

1950-51/1960-61 

60*04 

40.90 

1960-61/1965-66 

54*21 

70.19 

1965-66/1973-74 

■■ 59*32 

39.37 

197>74/1978-79 

7.95 

2.71 


It is seen that the rise in the nuaber of teachers 
in Senior Basic Schools was steady upto the period of 1960->6l 
after which the percentage of increase declined* The nuaber 
of teachers in these schools was 11|381 in 194lSr47 which 
increased to 14,505 in 1950-51# a3#259 in 1960-61, 35»@67 in 
1965-66, 57,142 in 1973-74 and 61,685 in 1978-79* the 
strength of teachers in Junior Basic Schools dorizig 1946-47 
was 42,319 which increased significantly to 70,299 in 1950-51, 
99,054 in 1960-61, 1,68,577 in 1965-66, 2,34,939 in 1973-74 
and 2,41,298 in 1978-79* period, between 1960-61 and 
1965-66 was aost important in terns of growth of educational 
facilities at the Junior Basic lewtl, as a large number of 
additional scl»ols were opened and teachers appointed* 

It is also clear that the State of Uttar Pradesh has 
concentrated on improwing the quality of teaching by inductins 
a large number of teachers during 1950-51 and 1960-61 and 







teachftrs per Senior Basic Sciiool increased from 5«1 in 1950-51 
to 5*4 in 197d*79* The pupil^-teacher ratio stood at 49 for 


the Junior and 27 for tdie Senior basic schools in 197&-79* 


torolDaisnt 


The enrolfflent of children in years and 11-14 
years has gone up many folds since 1946-4? because of 
(a) rise in the population of these age groupst and (b) and 
intensive drive for universal enrolment. During 1946-4? 
about 15*76 lakh childraa in 6-11 years and 2*48 lakh in 

years age group aiere enrolled in silshoolst The numbwc 
of studants in the two age g*x>ups in 1950-51 rose to 27 #27 












fable "H 


Percentage Increase in Enrolment in Succeeding 
Periods 


Year 

Senior Basic Schools 

i%) 

Junior Basic 
Schools {%) 

1946-47/1950-51 

40.47 

73,09 

1950-51/1960-61 

57.93 

45.16 

1960-61/1965-66 

178,94 

121,99 

1965-66/1973-74 

49.^ 

31.35 

1973-74/1978-79 

12.27 

m elSo 


The data stows that the decade 1960-61 to 1965-66 
witnessed a concerted drive to enrol a large number of 
ohildren belonging to the school going age groups. The 
periods between 1950-51 and 1960-61 and 1966-67 to 1978-79 
show significantly lower percentage of additional enrolments 
in both stages of education. The reason may be laclt of 
sufficient infrastructure to ©ope with a large population 
of children in these periods. Howeyert enfolmcnt in Senior 
Basic Schools has increased by 567*02^ per c«it from 1946-47 
and by 374.85 per cent from 1950-51 per cent. At the Junior 
Basic level enrolment of children during the same periods 
has increased by 653*74 per cent and 335*45 per cent res- 
pectively. 

Achievements from 1950*51 to 1978-79 t An Analysis 

During the period of twenty eight years i.e* from 
1950-51 to 1978-7f» the State had acbdeved considerable 
success in a^iievlng goals of universalization of 


. 0 , 



increased at a faster rate, hy 325*2756 and 243.2556 respective! 
thus leading to con increase In the number of teachers per 
school* The enrolment of children during the period, 
increased by 374*85% in Senior and 335*45% in Junior basic 
schools, faster than the number of teachers, thus increasing 
the pupil-teacher ratio, which is already high ms compared to 
most other states of the country* The situation in regard 
to the teachers per school and students per teacher ia. shown' 
in the following table i 


Average Humber of Teachers per School and 


Year 

Senior Basic 

Schools 


'ChooXi 


Teachers per 

Studants 

TeacdiLer Stu 

dents 

l\ 

r 

i! 

School 

per 

feacher 

per 

School Tea 

per 

■dher 












number of teachera per Bcbool had declined after 1965-*66* 
The pupil-teacher ratio in both the Senior and Junior Baaic 



suggest that the recruitment of teachers in both the Senior 
and Junior Basic ^through somewhat commensurate with the 


proportionate to the increase in earolmwat# finrolment has, 
of course, increased at a faster pace than the number of 
schools, thus leading to an increase in the number of students 
per school as seen in Table &• Though the number of staiants 
per school is not -rery large, yet the conditions said 
facilities in most schools do not Bern sufficient to cope 
with the needs of increasing enrolment* 


Senior Basic Schools Junior Basic Schools 


A good school building Is considered significant in 
attimctiiig the childrw*. 4t preswt, the conditions «f a 
large number of school building^in the state are, unfortunately. 





far from satisfactory# There are a large imuaher of Junior 





Basic and Senior Basic Schools without buildings and the esds- 
tence of even pukka buildings do not give correct picture of 
their candition and capacity as a large number of thraa are very 
old and dilapidated and their covered space is highly unsatis- 
factory# Most of thWE require heavy repairs. Besides buildings # 
most of our schools also lack sufficient furniture and equipment* 


According to a survey conducted by the Cirectorate of 
Education, U#B*, in 1978 the schools were housed in different 
types of buildings, as shown in the following table* 


TOE of Building Junior Basic Schools Smior Basic Schools 

Rural Urban Total Sural Urban fotal 


1* Open Space 10,177 


3. thatched 1,055 
4* Kach^ia 2,&ZZ 
5# Partly Pukka 5,296 
6, Pukka 42,235 




Accordiuig to the above aentioned aurvey 90.41 per 
cent and 84*29 per cent of the total number of Junior and 
Senior Basic Schools respectively were in the rural areas 
of the State* The condition of a large number of their 
buildings were highly unsatisfactory*. 16*52 per cent of 
the Junior and 10*76 per cent of th® Senior Basic Schools 
were run in open space and, therefore, there was nothing to 
protect the students and teachers from hot weather and 3Miins* 
Another 6*5 per cent of the Junior and 7*28^ of the Senior 
Basic Schools had only nominal shelter as they were housed 
either in tents, thatched or kuchoha structures and S*6 
per cent of the Junior and 11*84 per cent of the Senior Basic 
Schools had only partly p\akka buildings* Most of the 68*57 
per cent of Junior and 70*13 per cent Seniisr Basic Schools 
which had oiokka buildings were also in need of heavy repairs* 

Besides a reasonable building the school is esqpected 
to be well equip ed with teaching aids and have certain 
facilities which attract the chlldrtn and also help in their 
development* ¥e find that a large percentage of schools were 
not J^jlly equipped with basic infrastructure like mats/fuml- 
ture and black boards* Among the Junior Basic Schools only 
55*97 per cent had adequate mats/furniture for students in 
1978* The percentage of the Senior Basic Schools having similar 
conditions was 71*28. Only 53*9 per cent of the Junior and 
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?5*72 p»r ctat of th# Sfnior Baiic Sclaoola iwid adtquata 
nuMbar ot liLaois. boards m& 90*7 p«r c«»t 92*2 ptr e«t of 
th« rsspectivs eatsgorie® of acbool# had comtinous supply 
of chalks* .About ons-tiilrd of the Junior sad 55*4 per o«ttt of 
tJbi« Staior Basic Schools had text books Banks and only 23*5 
per c«it of the Junior and S9*6 per cent of the Senior Basic 
Schools had libraries* 

We find that the percentage of schools idth 
inadequacy in reiq^eet of the abOTS facilities was larger 
aiaong the rural scroll than the urban achools* For ennplef 
among the JBg*8 54*4 per cent had adquate mata/fumiturei 
51 *3 ptr cent had sufficient number of black boardst 90«i 
per cent were getting ecmtimious supply of chalks end 11 *3 
per cent liad libamries* In coaparisionp among the Jfii*s of 
urben areas» 71*1 per cent had proper mats/furnituret 7.5*5 
per cmt had adequate number of black boardsi 91 *5 per cent 
were receiving in time a nd J7»S per cmt bad libraries « 

Similarly I among the SBS*s of urban areas S5*S per cast had 
sufficient mats/furniture# d&.*f per cent .had the required 
number' of black boardSi 94«9' per o«it were getting CQatinoiis 
supply of Chaika and 7i«0 per cent had llbrarleat whereas the 
percentage of similar aehoola of rural areas was d9«0» 75*5f 
91 *7 f 56 *3 ptr cent respectively* A larger pereentage of 
rural sdhoolsp both Junior and Senior Baaic» howeverf had Xiwt 
looks Banka aa collared to the schools of urban artaa^as 55*1 K 



of Junior and 58*5 per cent of Senior Basic Schools of 
these areas had this facility as against 23*5 per cent of 
Junior and 38*9 per cent of senior basic schools of the 
urban areas* 


Facilities airailable in a number of schools include 
play ground^ games and sports materialSf ch^inhing loisiter 
and urinals/lavatories within premises of the school* 
jysong the incentives were mid*day meals* free uniform* 
fret text books and attendance scholarships* About half 
(48*5%) of the Junior Basic Schools had play ground but only 
12*4 per cent had any imports material* the facility of 
drinking water was available in 44*1 per cent schools 
whereas only 14*9 per cent of the Junior Basic Schools TmA ^ 
urinals/lavatories facilities. As regard various incentives 
1*80 per cent of the schools had the provision of mid-day 
mealsi 0*4 per cent free iiniformi 19*6 per cent of free teat 
books and 2*1 per cent attendance scholarships for their students 


An analysis of the distribution of these facilities 
and incentives in rural and urban areas indicate a pattern 


ground Ciiii.ch is relatively^availatole in the viJJLages) an< 
the incentive of fret text books all other facilities and 



Schools in of iniral areas had. games and sports materials; 
41 per cent had drinking water and 10 per cent urinals/ 
lavatories within their' premises. Among the incentives, 
7*6 pei' cent of the schools had the provision of mid-day 


incentives, 12*« per cent of the urban schools provided 
mid-day meals, 0.6 per cent free uniform and 0.7 per cent 
attendance scholarships. A larger percsoitag* of schools of 
the rural areas i.e. 49.9 had play grounds as ©oiq^ared to 
the schools of the urban areas i.e. 55*3 per cent. Similarly, 
13.6 per cent of the schools of rural areas had provision for 
distribution of free text books as against 11.1 per cent of 
urban schools. 


The pattern of rural urban differences In itnicr Basic 
Schools is also similar to that of the Junior 'Basic Schools# 



09*7^ against the students of the Senior Basic Schools 

of urban areas. All the other incentives were available in a 
higher percentage of schools in the urban areas as against 
the schools in the rural areas. For example, 5.4% of the 
Senior basic schools in urban areas had the incentive of mid- 
day meals, 1 *3% of the free unifonn and 3*3% of the attendance 
scholarships as against 1 .2% , Q»3% a»d 1 *9?^ of the rural schools 
having similar incentives respectively* 

Thus, it is evident from the above analysis that the 
schools, Junior and Senior Basic both, located in- urban 
areas had a preferential treatment* The urban areas have 
additional advantage of private schools and the irural population 
have to depend mostly o|i the schools run by the Basic Sblksha 
Parishad the local bodies and, therefore the schools of these 
areas, need more attention of the .authorities* An additional 
point relating to the preferential treatment of the uriwa 
schools ¥/orth mentioning here is that the average number of 
posts sanctioned, per Junior and Senior Basic School in rurml 
areas was 5*34 and 5*03 respectively* In urban areas the 
average was 5*53 and 8*87 in the two levels of schools 
respectively* £-^”7 M 

Snrolaent Rates i , ■ 

The Population in 6-11 and 11-14 years age groups in the 
state was estimated at about 1*34 crore and 74*71 lakh 
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6 

respectively in 1979 f constitutiTo^ per cent and 7*32 

per cent respectively of the total population* IXiring the 
year 1978-79 a total of 118.75 lakh children were enrolled 



in 69 #244 Junior Basic Schools (Class I -?) and 16.53 lakh 
in 11,428 Senior Basic Schools (Class ^VI - VIII) of the 
state^. fhus, 88.62 per cent of the estimated population In 
the age group 6-11 years and 22*13 per cent in the age group 
11-14 years were enrolled in Junior Basic and Senior Basic 
Schools respectively# Among the scheduled castes the population 
of children in the school going age groups of 6-11 and 11-14 
years was estimated at 28.99 lakh and 16.15 lakh respectively 
in 1979* Of them 18.62 lakh (64.2S6) and 3.46 lakh (21.4%) were 
enrolled in Junior and Senior Basic Schools respectively. The 
girls Belonging to the scheduled castes were lagging behind not 
only the boys of their okoi castes group but were also behind the 
girls ofthe total population. The enrolment ratios of girls 
belonging to these castes at Jimior Basic and Senior Basic 


Oovemment of India# Ministry of Bducatioa and 
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wer« 33*5 and 6*6 as against 93*2 and 34.8 of fooye of the 

sfiaae castes group at the two stages of education respectively. 

In the total population, the enrolment ratios of girls were 

ft 

69 «7 and 19*9 respectively * 

Analysing the position of Uttar Pradesh we find that 
the problem of non- enrolment among the total population is 
not alarming as compared to the position at the All- India 
level, yet it was found that girls were far behind the boys in 
enrolment at both levels of school education. Ihe problem of 
Scheduled Castes girls with regard to enrolment is still more 
accute. Similarly, the enrolment ratio of total population 
in 6-11 years age group in U.P. was higher as compared to the 
country as a '^cle, but , the ratio of Scheduled Castes chil- 
dren was significantly low and among them the girls were far 
beixind* 


® Goverament of India,' Ministry of Education and 
Culture, Planning, Monitori^ and Statistics Division t 
Selected Educational Statistics - 1976-79# Delhi, 
1980 pp. 8, 45*-46* 


■ 
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Table -1.8 t Enrolment Ratio in Classes I-¥ & ?I- VIII 
of Schools* 



Girls 


Total 


Total 


Total Fopu- 


Scheduled 


(All — India 


At the senior basic level enrolment ratio of boys was higher 
than at the all-indla level, but that of girls was significants lower in 
U#P* than in the country as a whole. The girls belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes in U.P. at had a much lower enrolment ratio than the 


Besides enrolment, the State is found to suffer from a 
relative disadvantage in terms of the ■ iw i laMen of the children at 
school through primary education. According to^conducted by the State 
Institute of Education, out of every 100 children enrolled in class 
I only 20 are abl# to get through class V.^ 


Source s Qteverment of India, Kinlstry of Education and. Culture. 

Planning, Monitoring and Statistics division t Sdectti 
Educational^ Statistics • 1978-79, New l^lhi, 1980, 
pp. 29 and 4S« 

of OtP. Planning 35imart»«at s lk*sift Sircth 
Five Tear Plan 1980*«i,, (||irflew>|,,f 0 l# p. '4?@» 
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The reasons for a high rate of drop-out include poTerty 

of the people which compels the parents to utilize their children 

for augmenting family's meagre income ; over crowded classromms, 

heti*ogenous groups and lack of sufficient ancillary facilities 

12 

and equipment in schools , Poverty of the people, no doubt, 
discourages parents for sending their children, particularly 
the girls, to school# But, the extent and the type of educa- 
tional opportunities available to them also condition their 
attitude towards the education of their children# In this 
context the distance and conditions of the school are equally 
significant# In order to achieve the goal of universilizatioa 
of primary education a target to reduce the distance to tfe* 
Jxinior Basic School to one-aM-a half kilometer in plains and 
to one kilometer in hill areas by opening new schools has been 
fixed# To check heavy drop-out in the first year of schooling , 
class I and II were treated as one for the purpose of exami- 
nation as no student is detaijced in class X on the basis of Iris/ 
her performance in examination • 


aiswliian P#il#, Director of Education, U#F# i 
Slamentary Education and our Etate, op# Cit», p» @# 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRESENT STUDY I OBJECTS AND ^lETHODS 

It i« evident from the account given in the previou# 
chapter that despite significant progress in making provision 
for tiniveraalisation of hasic education the State is still far 
from the achievement of its objectives* The rate of literacy 
in the State continues to be low t about seventy-two' percent 
of the people are still illiterate* It is estimated that 
about 12 per cent of the children belonging to the age group 
6-11 1 cozrresponding to the Junior Male stage of educationi 
never enter the schools* Of those who enter the schools only 
small percentage complete the school education* The pxxtvisicn 
of a school within walking distancta was estimated to be avai- 
lable in the case of 69 per cent of the ©hildram by 1977**?®* 

But, this provision even if made available to all does not by 
itself ensure universalisation of enrolment* And ensuring 
retnation of enrolled, childrw in the education system has been 
found a more difficult proposition, 

While non-availability of facilities in the form of 

school and teachers is an easily idantiflable factor causing 

non-enrolment, non-attendance and drop-out, a set of socio-economic 

factors idiich keep the childr« away from the schools are not 

always easy to decipher* But it is important to identify these 

factors and thekr effects on the nonravailment of facill- . 

ties, and wastage in the educational process* T3iis excerciae will 
help mmlm strategies for rmnovin constradnts in the fuililiiiiit of 
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ob^tetive of universaliaation of basic education* 


The Present Study t Background 

The present examines the problems of non-enrolment| 



non-attendance and drop-out in the school education in 
Uttar Pradesh in the above background# It has been estimated 
that for full coverage of all children in the age groiug? 6-11, 
additional enrolment upto the end of the year 1984-85 i*e# by 
the end of the Sixth Five fear Plan, will have to be 34*60 
lakh iS*ZZ lakh boys and 59*38 lakh girls)* The Plan document 
conceded that an additional enrolmant to the tune of 48 #60 lakh 
children will be impossible to achieve during the ¥I Plan period 
even if all the unserved areas get provided with the schocling 
facilities because various socio-economic reasons lesuld hiadei^ 
as in the mestfuU utilization of these facilities* The 

A 

target of additional enrolment of 25*0 lakh children in i-11 
years age group was, therefore, fixed for the Plan period* This 
will c©v«r about 83*35 per cent of the estimated population of 
children by 1!^34»85* Similarly, in the age group 11-14 years 
the plan ts®|ets indicate coverage of only 46 *$1% ®f the 
estimated population in senior basic education* 
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those enrolled in class I and class II in U.P. reach class 
VII and VIII respectively. The corresponding percentages 
at all- India Level are estimated as 26.9 and 36.8 respecti- 
vely^. In the case of girls and economically and socially 
depressed garoups of population, one finds that enrolment is 
especially low and dro|i!tp-outs relatively high. The prohlem 
of non-att<mdance also seems to follow the same differential 
pattern among hoys end girls and children belonging to 
different socio-economic groups. 


Our study therefore aims at estimating enrolmwat, 
attendance and drop-outs, and examining the household as 
well as school related causes of poor enrolm®at and atten- 
dance and high drop-out, in general, and in case of the girls 
and scheduled castes/trihes population in particular, speci- 
fically, the study was planned with the following ob^Jectives 
in view t 


i) estimating the extent of (a) non-enrolment, 
(b) non-attendance, and (c) diop-out in the 

.l«.ntary ata^ of irfucatioa, 

li) identifying socio-econoBdic px^ups whldh U 9 m 
r$SmtiY€Ly greater degree #f these phenomenal 
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iii) Identifying the household factors responsible 
for the phenomeim of non-enrolment t irregular 
attendance caid drop-out} 

iv) ea^loring the ; level of impact of the conditions 
of , schools on these phenomena; and 

: v) exaijiining the effectiveness of alternative stra- 

tegies for achieving the ob;Jectiv#s of universal 
enrolment and retention in elementary education. 

Enrolment figures that are available from the official 
sources, no doubt, provide a fair idea of the relative 
intensity ©f the problems in different districts and regions. 
But they suffer from some basic shortcomings# Figures of 
enrolment in primary stage of education (class I*¥), most of 
the time, are found to exceed the number of children in the 
corresponding age group 6-11 years* The official explanation 
given is the presence of children ' below 6 years and above 
11 years in the primary schools and the percentage of such 
children is assumed to be around 10. however, lochs that 
even after 'applying the correction, in many districts, the 

f 

enrolment to age group population ratio exceeds one* It is 
generally dnuspected that the cmdltion of a mlniiaitt number of 
studants fiBr state assistance to school also tend to inflate 
these figures, through non-ganuine enrolmemt* Hay be, it is 
also one of the reasons as to idiy there is found to be a veiy 
heavy drop— out in the first standard* 
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In general, the factors accomting for non-enrolment, 
non-attendance and drop-out should he common, hut the 
situation suggests that to some extent different factors 
account for non-enrolmant and drop-out. Districts idth 
the lowest enrolment rates are not necessarily also with 
highest drop-out rates. In fact districts like and 
Bahraieh which show high enrolment rates (90 per cent or 
more) in 1977*78, were found to retain only 17*18 per cent of 
their primary school pupils in secondary stage as well* On 
the other hand Fithoragarii and Dehradun with only 75 end S7 
per cent of enrolment of ctiildren in the age-groi^ 6-11 in 
the primary schools, were able to retain 49 and 97 per cent 
of them in the secondary schools (table s 2*1). fhus, the 
factors accounting for non-enrolment and drop-out, do xuit 
necessarily ie« to be the same or even if they are the sane 
the magnitude of their intact sews to differ in the case of 
the two ]^ex»>iienon« 


3 ' I 
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children* s time spent in school is high as they can 
supplement the low family income hy woriciiig elsewhere j hy 
looking after their younger brothers and sisters or attending 
to the other household chores* In case of girls# the need 
to wdrk at home seems still higher} and the social taboos# 
■inhibitions and indifference toward education may further 
add to the phenomena of noa-enrolment, absence and drop-out 
of girls from schools* Besides# the economic situation# 
however# the social factors have been observed in certain 
areas to drive children feeloj^ing to certain social gr©»;^s#_ 

AAA.c£t^^ 

Hari^an, bonded labour etc* out of schools* ^family members 
and the size of family may also play a significant part* 
Availability of sohool and school environment obviously is 
important# but it needs to be seen as to how Important is there 
role vie ^ vis household characteristics# A general propo- 
sition that can be advanced in this connection is that the 
facility of a well-equipped school may be a necessary# but 
not a sufficient condition for the households to enrol their 
children# ensure their regular sttMtance and keep thee in the 
schools till they finish school education* 

Method and Saimole 

Ve have attempted# there# not only to estimate the tjrtei&t 
of noii-et&rolment# json— attendance end drop-out on the tesis of 
infonsation available from the official and school sources# but 
also to investlgste into the soelQ-economlc characteristics of 
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the households to identify the factors accounting for 
these phenomena. The secondary data collected through 


and the CSoirerninent of India and from various offices parti- 
cularly, the office of the Director of Education, D#P», helped 
us in hdving an overview of the situation# The primary data 
was collected from two sources t the households and the 


marUy idmtify the socio-economic factors accounting for 
non-enrolment, nonjattendance and drop-out phenomena. The 
schools were surveyed with the help of an inventory for 
eliciting information regarding the general conditions of the 
school, anrolment in different classes, class-wise drop-outs 
and regularity in attending schools in dlffermt ei^sstSf 
The head »astex3rof these schools were also interviewed with 
the purpose of having their assessment of the situation* 


Ihe sample' of schools and hous^eholds was spreaded over 
the following districts selected on the hasis of different 
patterns of problems of non-anrolmsnt and drop-outs* t 


1 * 

|i'« ' Mseirpiir 




It may be noted that the selected districts not only 
revealed different enrolment end drop-out characteristics 
but were also spreaded over the four different regions of 
the State t liastem, Bnidelkhand, Central and HUl. 

In each of the above districts two Blocks were chosen 
on the criterion that they have similar dbLaraoteristlcs and 
conditions of basic education as in the district as a idiole* 

The selection of blocks was done with the hi^p of the education 
officials of the respective districts# In each of the blocks 

oHje 

a cluster of 4 junior basic and senior basic schools were 
selected on a random basis for the survey for schools* 

As regards the selection of villages for hoiiseholds 
survey w# selected villages covered by the selected Junior 
Basic schools and survey their housi^olds on a cansus basis* 

The size of household saiple was expected to be around 800 
per block on the assumption that on an average a Jtanior Basic 
School covered about 200 households* In addition » a relatively 
smaller urban area was also selected in each of the districts 
where again a sample of 3 schools (2 Junior Basic and one 
Senior Basic schools) and 200 households were selected on a 
random basis# The total coverage of the mral household In 
over was as follows t 
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th® four towns selected for the surrey were t tftraula 
(Qonda), Kurara (Hamirpur), Fithoragarh (Pithoragarh) and 
Kh&irabad (Sitapur)f ShuSf the total sample (rural hh urban) 
in the ahoTC aentxoned 4 districts comprises of 52 schools, 
and 7# 536 households in 59 villages, and 4 towns • 


Some Characteristics of Districts of Study 


The four districts selected for the surrey of schools 
and households were t Qonda, Hamirpur,' Fithoragarh and Sitapur* 
Some of the significant characteristics of these districts, may- 
be of interest and, therefore, are mentioned in the following 
paragraphs i ■ 

The dlstfiet OoW had the largest population (28.96 lakh) 
followed by Sitapur (23.56 lakh), Hasilrpur (11*93 lakh) and 
Fithoragarh (4.79 lakh) and the four districts consti'teted of 
6*15 per ecnt of the population of Uttar Pradesh, fhe populatiina 
per s^* km* in Sitapur persons) and Qonda was hilgher 
'C3f4 parmui). ^ state' as a itole, l*e* 577 persons 


Districts 


mock 

No. of 
Villages 

Households 

1. 

Qonda 

a* 

Utraula 

9 




be 

JiMinjhari 


807 

z * 

Hamirpur 

a« ^ 

Kavrayi 

4 

786 



b. 

Kurara 

4 

824 

3. 

Sitapur 

a* 

Khairabad 

11 

820 



b'# ' 

Jtleya 

S 

789 

4* 

Fithoragarh 

E • 

Gfingolihat 

8 

806 



b* 

Berinag . 

7 

0*0 
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whereas the district of Hamirpur and Fithoragarh, (an hill 
district) had a very low density of population, i*e. 167 and 
54 respectively (census 1981). 

The percentage of literates was highest in Fithoragarh 
(37*86) and lowest in CSonda (16.95)* In Hamirpur 26.19 per 
cent and in Sitapur 21 .17 per cent of the population was 
literate. Thus» in comparisiox^ith the percentage of literates 
among the population of the State (i.e. 27.38) atleast the 
districts of Qonda and Sitapur may he considered as educationally 
backward. A significant point pertaining to the spread of 
literacy among the four districts emerged from the figures of 
census 1971 and census 1931 was that the district of CSonda laade 
very little progress in the field of literacy over the last 
decade. At the time of census 1971 only 14.04 per cent of l&e 
population was literate in Qonda as against 21 .70 percent In the 
State and it increased only to 16.95 per cent as against 27*38 
per cent of the population of the State. In comparison, the 
percentage of literates in FithoragaA increased from 30*19 
per cent in 1971 to 37*88 per cent in 1981, in Hamirpur it 
increased from 20 *25 per cent to 26.19 per cent and in Sitapur 
from 16*45 per 'cent to 21*17 per cent during the ime period* 

the number of dixnior Basic Schools per lakh of population' 
in the State was, 62 *46* As against the average for the State,. 
Fithoragaiti had 180*58| Hamirpur 88*18, Oonda 67*85 and Sitapur 
$2*83, lowest numher of schoila per lakh of population among 
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four districts. Considering the State of Uttar Fradesh as 
a whole, the number of senior basic schools per laiih of 
population was 10.31* Among selected districts, Pitlioragarh 
(like in the case of Junior Basic Schools ) had highest number 
of schools, per lakh of population, i.e. 25*05 and Goada had 
the lowest, i.e. 6.56. The other two districts of Hamirpur 
and Sitapur had 11.0 and 11.06 schools respectiyely. 

In fable 2.2 w® present the position of basic education 
in the four districts, as reported for the year 1978-79t 

> 

Humber of Schools, Teachers 
and Students in the Districts 


JMJLII XI# ke 


Ho .of Schools 
Senior Junicr 
Basic Basic 


Number of Teachers Muaber of 
Senior Junior students 
Basie Basic Senior Jmlor 

Basic Basic 


1 » 

Oonda 

190 

1,965 

921 

4,713 

24,194 

12,881 

2* 

Plthoragarih 

120 

005 

■545 

1,342 

8,6S2 

54, W 

3. 

Sitapur 

257 

1 S^k 

1,321 

■ 3,846 

22,682 245,065 

4. 

Hamirpur 

132 

1,052 ' 

399 

2,496 

7,608 



Certain Indi caters of the situation in respect of the 
basic education In the different selected districts and , blocks 
glmn in Idas Table 2*3* . As -regards the relatiwe situatioa-of 
the four ..ilstricti, we notice the following significant featu«is* 

i) Sk terms of the school to population' ratio Flthcragarii Is 
iv&afc’ 

l e mi i t senred among the four districts, followed by Hamirpur* 
Bltspur 8t«sds poorest in this regard, and Oonda coa^arts 
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well witli the state average* It may, however, he noted 
that the first two districts are very sparsely populated 
because of which the larger network of schools is essen- 
tial to serve a given population size, than in the case 
of more densely pop\ilated districts of (Sonda and Sitapur* 
This is more particularly trueof the hill district of 
Pithoragarh where population density is estimated at 54 
as against the state average of 377 in 1981* The number 
of schools per lakh of population is accordingly much 
larger than the state average. Gonda district, however, 
seem particularly poorly served so far as the senior basic 
school per lakh of population is concerned. 

2) Junior basic schools in all the selected districts suffer 
the general defecienoy in terms of number of teachers. 

These schools in sdl districts on an average have 2.3 
teachers each* Senior basic schools, however, sew to be 
better equipped in this regard. 

3 } khrolment size of the schools in generally large, around 
200 ^for junior and 120 for senior basic schools in CSonda 
and Sitapur, and relatively small (below 100 both in Jmiior 

'r...'. and senior basic schools) in Pithoragarh and Mamirpur. 

This is largely a refleotion of population density of 
respective districts as noted earlier. 

4) Similarly la Sitapur and Qoada, junior basic schools Iiavt 
a ri^atvely large number (ever 60) of students per tead^erl 
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the nmber for junior basic schools in Pithoragarh is only 
30, and for Hamlrpur 34. the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
senior basic schools is not different from one to another 
district the highest in £^nda is 26 and the lowest in 
Pithoragarh is 16. 


Let us also haTe a looh at the condition of schools 
buildings in differ««t district. Here we have information 
from our own survey regarding the type of building for the 
junior and senior basic schools in different districts which 
is summarie# in Table 2.4# - 


Table - 2.4 

Type of Buildings of Senior and 
Jtmior Basic Schools (in Percentage) 


District t 
Qonda FithoraaarJ 


Type of 
l^ildlng 




Space (lie . 
bulldiijg ) 

ftfiiMiDili ''S'' *111 ' ' H ' ’ 

52.52 

19.60 5.22 9*09 2 

Thatched 

®.78 

2.51 1*6? 25.64 


0.78 

6.05 ■ 0.90 3.64 . ^ 

Partly 

Pukka 

5.60 

5.53 . 2.57. .4.55 
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working in open space* In comparison, we find that about 
one-third of the junior basic schools in Gonda and about 
one- fourth in Sitapur were working in open space* Against 
70*67 per cent of pukka buildings of junior basic schools in 
U.P* Pithoragarh had 91*63% of such buildings and Sitapur 
70*85% but Gonda (62*32%) and Hamiiptir (61.15%) have fairly 
low perc«itage of similar buildlng8.^f , senior basic schools 
i*e. 59*09%# among the four districts whereas the percentage 
of similar buildings at the state level were 73*70* fhe pei>* 
centage of pukka buildings in the rest of the three districts 
was also below the staters perceatage* Pithoragarh had a 
significantly large percaatage of thatched buildings, i*e* 
23*64 as against the state's 2.C8 per cent# 


eight 

As mentioned earlier, a total of 52 schools,/ junior basic 
and two senior basic schools in the rural, and 2 junior basic 
and one senior basic schools in urban areas were selected for 


study in each of the four selected districts* the characteristics 
of ‘tidere schools are summarised below* 


out as follows s Junior basic schools 110 in rural areas, and 
172 in urban areas and senior basic schools 102 in the rural and 
1|i in the urban areas, the overall averages suggest neither 
overcrowding mr too amll a dine for a viable school* fifty per 
cent of ' biuiia achecls are, however, with less than ' 
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100 pupilJs. Such schools constitute 87*5 per cent of taie 
sample in Hamirpur district, tout oijly 12«5 per cent in 
Sitapur. fhe average enrolment in Hamirpur turns out to he 
much below the average, 70 only whereas in Sitapur it is as 
high as 163* These differoaces seem to be primarily reflecting 
the relative density of population in the two districts# The 
other two districts show an enrolment average per schools quite 
near the overall average# The rural senior basic schools and 
urban schools have been dealt with here in aggregate for all the 
four districts, as the number in each case is rather too small 
to allow inter- district comparisons. 

The pupil-teacher ratio averages to 32 for rural junior basic 
schools as well as for the rtnml senior basic schools, and 37 for 
the urban 4hnior basic and 21 for urban senior basic schools# 
These ratios again could be considered quite reasonable# Inter- 
district variations in the case of ^lanior basic schools are also 
not found very significant, though most schools in Hamirpur and 
Sitapur have a pupil teacher ratio of less than 30# Half 'tide 
schools in Sitapur also Jaave a similar pupil— teacher ratio 
despite a larger size of anrolbeat on an average# On the other 
hand, Fithoaraigarh and Gonda districts have higher than avemge 
pupil-teacher ratio despite mailer size of school (mrolment# 

.Bail..«llng# iBace. .._and feomi 

dll the S2 schools except two junior basic schools, one each Sm 
Sitapur Cxural) and Qonda (urban), had oucca buildings# The 
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average covered space per pupil calculates to 11 #37 square 
feetf in the rural ^imior basic schools, but it is only 3 #72 
square feet in schools in Sitapur and 18«20 square feet in 
Pithoragarh district. In tlie rural senior basic schools the 
covered space available is 13*28 square feet and in wban senior 
basic schools 26#72 square feet* It is rather low at 6#76 square 
feet in the case of urban ^junior basic schools# 


Most junior basic schools, around 72 per cent, have two or three 
rooms in the buildingf around 12 per cent have only one room and 
nine per cent four or more rooms# Form this viewpoint the school 
seem very inadequately equipped# For there are five classes in ' 
fvery junior basic school and one wonders how these classes are 
fupposed to be held at the same time, can run simultaneously if 
Inhere are only two or tiiree rooms in most schools# Bit situation 
is found only better in the senior basic schools# The situation is 
found to '.’.be the worst' in Hamirpur district where all Junior basic 
|chools in the rural areas have either one or two rooms, and 
somewhat better in Pithoragarh where three-fourths of the schools 
have at least three rooms# 


Moat schools have over 50 square feet per student of total school 
area, covered and open. Bit average area in the rural Junior basic 
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foimd most deficient in this respect also as the total space 
available with them averages to 12 square feet per pupil, as 
against 157 square feet in Pithoragarh wiiich reveals the best 
situation in this respect. Despite the availabiiiity of open 
space in most cases, 50 per cent schools had no playground* 
Schools with no playground constituted 50 per cent among the 
junior basic schools in niral areas, 56 per cent among the senior 
basic schools in rural areas, and 30 per cent among the d^^hior 
basic schools in the urban areas. 411 nrban senior basic schools 
of course, have playgromds* 

Seating facilities ^.,aM Educational Mds 


Most schools, particularly in the rual aireas, have no chairs or 
stools and desks for the students* A few chairs and tables are 
therefore the use of teachers* !0ie students sit on tatcattls in 
the classes* For an average strength of 110 students per rural 
junior basic school, they have S tataattis per school* Ivsn if 
assuming that a tatoatti is long enough to accommodate 10 students, 
the number of tatnattia seems inadequate* Besides, 16 per emt of 


the number of tatoatti 
these schools have no 


at all* The situation is found to 


be particularly defi®i«at in case of Hamirpur district limire per 
cent sehools have none and rest' between 3 and 5 tatnattis tachf 
The avtraip per school being on|F 2*62 tatoatti s * The situation 


The avtram per school being on|y 2*62 tatoatti s * The situation 
is relatively better in Fithoragarh and Qonda districts! and in the 



basic si^iooi, «o«jOld be run wi'^oitt a similar number 


^f bla«k.»boaria 
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which are an. essential aid for instruction at this leTel* Most 
;3unior "basic schools in tiie rural areas had one to three blackboards, 
but 19 per cent had noaaeand only 16 per cent five or more eachi* 

In the urban junior basic schools one-foiirth were without black 
boards, but half had adequate number, five or more, blackboards^ 
each* Senior basic schools seam somewhat better equipped in this 
respeit as 73 per cent of th« had at least three blackboards each# 
Rural junior basic schools in Sitapur were particularly ill-equipped 
in this case also, as in other respects. Thirty- seven per cent ®f 
them were without blackboards. Situation in Hamirpur was the best 
with 30 per cent schools having at least four blackboards each* 


The situation of basic schools in rural Sitapur was the 

worst in respect with school library* None of the schools is the 
sample in this district had a library or any books fcr general 
usei 30 per cent of the ^Junior basic schools (rural) in Qonda were 
also in the same category* But all the schools in Hamlrpur and 
73 per cent in Plthoragarh had libraries* The average number of 
library books per school were 85 in Pithoragaih, 134 in ttiunirpur 
and 78 in Qonda* In the rural areas 30 per cent of the senior 
basic schools also had no library, while in the urban areas 75 
per cent of such schools were found to have libraries* A similar 
percentage of Junior basic schools had libraries in urban 'areas, 
while the percentage of rural Junior basic 'schools having libra- 
ries in all the four districts was 56* She libraries of the 
urban Jmler basic schools had an aveiage mimber of 144 books* 

She aveiage figures for swaior basic schools works out to 110 
fer rural, 5ii8' for 'Urban sreasift 



Aid and Assistance 



On aid and assistance to stud^ts we co'uld get information about 
only two items * expenditure on Applied Nutrition Programme and 
Book Aid in the form of i^ply of free books. Two-tJairds of the 
jimior basic schools in rural areas and 37 per cent of them in 
urban areas did not operate the programme# 35tie rest of the urban 
junior basic schools spent at least ESf4#00 per student per south# 

In the rural schools the expenditure mostly varied between Rs*2*50 
to 3 *50 per student per month# The programme seemed operative on 
a low key everywhere, 'but its operation was found at the lowest 
level in Pithoragarh where only one out of the ti|||ht rural schools 
spent anything on it, and somewhat significant in Gonda ihere three 
out of eight schools spent on this item# 

The situation in case of book aid was only slightly better, in- 
sofaras 41 per cent of the junior and 30 per cent of the senior 
basic schools in rural areas, and 37 per cent of the jmior and 
30 per cent of the senior basic schools in urban areas provided 
free books to some students# Among the junior basic schools in 
rural areas 39 per cent did not provide this aid even, to a single 
student# Of the 15 schools where aid was given, the percentage of 
receipients was u^to SIO per cent in seven cases, 20 to 30 per eant^^- 
in 4 cases over 30 percent in 2 cases# Fifty percent of the 
schools in Fithoragarh gave free books to students, the avefngi’ef 
'studaats was at least 10 per cent in each case end alacut 30 per cent 
in half tim mmttm In Sitapur only 13 per cent of the rural, junior 
basiC' schools givs ^ fro# h^ks, and none to mors than 10 per c«it of 

„ '.i ' ’ '' 
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The last aspect -m attempted to look at was the domicile 
status of the headmaster of the school on the assumption that 
the regularity and closeness of attention that he can pay to the 
school and the students would he better if he was locally based 
instead of commuting long distance to the school and back home# 

We found that the headmaster of 2§ per cent junior basic schools 
came from the same village where the school was located* Another 
44 per cent came from within the block, while 51 per cent came 
from places outside the block Hamirpur and Pithoragarh schoels 
were found better placed in this regard, as in the fomer district 
over 60 per cent of the headmasterrs were from the same village, 
and another 25 per cent from the same block and in the case of the 
latter district these percentages were 37 and 50 respectlvi^y* 

Hone of the Sltapur and Qonda schools in the sai^le iuui their head** 
masters from the same village \diere the school was located, 75 per 
cent of them came from outside the block in case of Sltapur schools 
and 25 per c«dt in case of schools in CSonda* In the rural senior 
basic schools the native place of headmasters was outside the 
village in all eases, within the block in 50 and outside the block 
in the rest 50 per cent cases* 

The Sample Households 

As stated earlier a total of 7,336 (6,536 ruxal and iCK) urbitin) 
households were covered in field investigation* however, on sarutij^ 
of the Xnterirlev Saheduled a amber of cases (109 rural and 2 urban) 
had im be aialuded. frm the analysis as tk® responses recorded In 
thmi were either vague/inefwlete or contradictory* thus, the lijial 
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sample analysed for the study consisted of 7»225 househod heads 
(6,427 rural and 798 urban). Some characteristics of these house- 


iiolds are summarised below i 


Among the sample from the rural areas 88.16 per cent were 
Hindus, 11.78 per cent Muslims and 0.06 per cent belonging to 
other religious groups. The Scheduled Castes/Tribes people consti- 
tuted of 28.41 per cent of the total sample. About one-thli*d 
(34.07%) of the families had no literate member whereas 4.75% Mad 
only literates. Amc^g the families who had one or more educated 
members 35*68 per cent had the highest educated member having 
received education upt© class V, 3.65 per cent in between class YI 
and VIII, 9.21 per cent in between class IX and X, 4.79 per c«it in 
between class XI and XII and 2.85 per cent upto graduation or above# 


The family occiqpation (according to the highest number of 
family membmrs engaged in an occupation) of 34.11 per cent of 
respondents was cultivation, of 9*62 per cent was agricultural 
labour, of 5*52 per cent was service, of 2.19 per cent trade, of 
3.16 percent hand! craft/ cottage industry and of 10*42 per cent other 
•ccupatloiui* About one-thi.rd . (34*98%) of the families had meaMrs 
equally divided into diffexmt occupations, namely cultivation, 
service, trading, hiudi&xefts etc* 


The income- vise distribution of families indicate the total 


annuel income of 52*53 per cent of the families was less than 
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between Rs*6000-9000 , 2.37 per cent between Rs. 900012000* 

Only 1 *40 per cent of the families had an income of above 
Rs. 12000 per year. 

In the sample 1,824 families did not have any cultivable 
land. The remaining i.e. 71.62 per cent, families had land- 
holdings of different . siztS| varying from less than an acre to 
over 10 acre* Among the families who had cultivable land 26 per 
cent had less than onejl acre 35*6 per cent in between 1 *0-2*5 a©i*«, 
16.55 per cent in between 2*5v5*0 acre, 10*84 per cent in between 
5 *0-7 *5 acre, 3*32 percent in between 7*5-10»0 acre and 7*69 per 
cent above 10 acre* Thus, the aa^Jority C6l.60?6) of the families 
with cultivable land had their holdings froa less than on® to 
2*5 acre. 

The sample selected from the urban areas of the four distrtefts 
consisted of 65*79 per coat Hindus, 33*46 per cent Muslims and 0*75 
per cent of other religious groins* ■ The respondents belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes/Tribes constituted of 23*56 per cent of the 
total saa^le* 

As regards the level of education of the respondents families 
we find 7*14 per cent of the families had all illiterate members 
and 13*66 per cent had one or more members idio were literate without 
schooling, the highest education in 27*19 per cent of the faBilies 
was upt© dans ¥, in 8.4 per cent of the families between ©Idas ?I 
and fIZlf ueong 12«53 per cent between class IX and X, among 13*28^ 
of the faedOies between class XI and XIX. The families with one or 



more ffiemtoers who had obtained education upto graduation or above 
constituted of 17*79 per cent of the total sample. 

Ihe main occupation, according to the number of workers, of 
a large percentage of families (47*12) was equally divided into two 
activities* The occupation of 11*65 per cent of the families was 
cultivation while 11*03 per cent were agricultural labour* The 
families of 5*1^ per cent of the sample belonged the ’Artisans* 
categories while 8*52 were ’Traders*. Those depending on ’Service* 
were 8*77 per cent whereas 7*77 per cent of the families had other 
different oocupatlohs* 

About one-third (33*03^) of the families had a total animal 
income of less than Rs.300/- while 30*2 per cent had in betwe« 
Rs*3000-60CK)* About one-fifth (19*396) of sample families were 
earning betwemi Rs#6000 and 9000 and 8*15 per ceat between Es*9000 
and 12000* The families having an aianual income of Rs* 12000 or more, 
therefore constitute of 9*27 per cent of the sample* 

Even in the urban sample about 25 per cent families had some 
cultivable land* Since the towns selected by us for survey were 
small rural areasy it is quite understandable that a sizable number 
of households have isultivalt;d.e landy in nearly villages* Among them 
41*21 per cent had less than 2*5 acre, 11*06 per ^uit had in between 
2.5-5*0 acre and 17*59 pw cent in between 5*0-7*5 acre* She size 
of land holdings of only 5*53 per cent of the families was in betwisn 
7*5-10 acre idtereas about one-fourth of the families (24*6216) had 
cultivable land of more than 10 acre size* 


Bnroladzxk 


Estimates af anrolaeiit mada in tMs study art bastd tn 
the data eollteted from the saaple households* Bnrtliieixt 
ratios ter ditfereut segeents of the ssaspltp as aggregations 
et the household figures are oaloulated as follows t 


j^surolAent ratio for 
the sasiple 
secant i CSrj\ 


Iteher of 6*14 years old Children 


Population in the 6*14 y@ar»i 


the sample segnents helng' dist riots, nnral aiid urban areas» 
stale and feaale population* l^e estiaates .arrimid for the 
warious iMigeents are presented in Table 3«1* 


In our sample of 6427 rural householdsy tliere were 7t6l 
ohildren in the seheol going age group (6*14 years) s 4315 boys 
and 5246 girls C^l^l households had no ohildren in the r^lemel 
apt group) • Of the boys 72*67 per oent were enrolled while of 
the girls oi&y 50* 6i were enrolled* The 'owemll enrolment ' 
to SQhoel*fOing«age population ratio thus worted out to 65*67 
pVF Oiriff# 




Chapter III 


Bnrolaeafc 

I* Estiaatas af fiorplaent; Ratios 

Estimates sf asrolateiit made Ip this study are based an 
the data cellected froa the sample househelds* liirelaHixxt 
ratios for different segments of the si«pl«» as aggregatioiis 
of the household figures are oaloulated as follows t 

Enrolment ratio for HumtMir of 6-14 ymrm old ohUdren 

the saaple • enrolied ' , 

segnent i (Kr|^j Population in tho 6-14 years 

the ssnple segments being’ distriotSf rural and urban sreast 
male and female population* Ihe estimates ^arrieed for *^0 
various segseitts are presented in Table 3*1* 

Ce) „fteia. Msm, i 

I 

In our s«ople of &427 rural householdsy thmre were 7t€l 
ohildren in the soheol going ago group yoars) s 4515 boys 

and 5246 girls (2151 households had no ^Idren in the r^le^^mil 
ago groii^)* Of the boys 72* if per oemt wore enreUed %hiltt of 
the i^rls only 50*62 wore enrolled* The overall enroimoni ^ ^ 
to ‘sohool»golng*age population ratio thus wortod out 1h’ §5*47 
per sMint • 





PSOAO « Population in tii* aeliool ioiag ««* group <6-14 roars) 
Em m Ear&lmnt in aelioola <6-14 mm group) 


Pithoragai* 

lao 

1185 91.86 

1005 

6S9 56.57 

2295 ■ 

1854 


Hawirpur 

1045 

646 61.82 

672 

236. 35.12 

1717 

' 882 

IttLit '•jC 

51*36 

Gonda 

1160 

711 61.29 

760 

260 34.31 

If a). 

977 

50*89 

Sitapur 

1020 

749 73.45 

809 

480 59.33 

183 

.1229: 

67.» 

Total 

4515 

3281 72.67 

3246 

1645 50.^; 

7761 

4926 

63.47 ■ 

[. Urban s 

905 

781 86.30 

652 

505 77#45 

1557 

1286 

82.59 




Total 


Halo 


Feaalo 


Pithoragarh 1290 1185 91.86 1005 669 56,57 2295 1854 80.78 


Ha»i*lpiar 


Sitapur 


Total 


Pma • Population in tfco school going age (6-14 yoara) 

SliR « KnrolJiaiit in ai^ools (6-14 age grotc^) 




Wid« TariationE mm found in tho enrolnaist ratio Huong 
the tour selected districts s the hipest ratio ifas observed 
in Pithoragarh at 80.78 per cent by Sitaptir at 63.47 per cent, 
Haaii^ur and Gonda tK»th recorded an enrolment ratio of about 
51 per cent. The inter district variations in earolMenfc 
raticmof male and tcnale children shedeied similar pattern, 
except that tor the girls, Sitaq^^ur recorded the highest 
enrolment ratio at 59 per cent» Pithoragarh toUoning dlosely 
at 56*57 per cent. 


the enrelnest to population ratio did zs»tvaiy in ai^ set 
pattern among the various ages ct children (Table 3«t)* Of 
the children aged 6, 7 and S years, around 63 per cent are 
anipolled, of those aged 9 jrears, hoeever, a higher percentage 
about 70, are enrolled, but ct the 10 year olds the enrolment 
is only 62 per cent. Ot those aged 11 years, again 67 per oent 
are enrelled* the loii»at enrolment ratio C609() is found M^ng 
13 years elds. Inrolsmt ratios at dittersnt agas .art ttund’ to 





ratio is only 43 par oant. In case of toys no auoti tendency 
is seen in enrolment ratio to r&vj with age* 

UsnalXy one iiould e::Kpect tbat a 6 year old child eoiald he 
enrolled in dasa I and 7 year old in Class II and so on and a 
14 year old in class IX« . 1%iey are« hoeeeery mostly found in 
one class Iceor than their age* Mo dotthtf'.most 6 year old 
children are in class I# hurt most 7 year old are also in class 
It most S year old in class 11, meat 9 year old in class III 
and so on* This lag, if it can ho so caUod, mmm in oporation 
eijiially for hoys and girls* 

Cb) .IldiaiLlggM 

In tho \irhan areas, the 79S mmple lionseholds had 1337 
children in the school going ago gronp (6-14 years) i W3 hoys 
and 632 girls (30 honsohclds had no childran in the relevant ago 
grmxjf} m Iha onrolmont to popiilatiott ratio aaong those children 
worhed oat to S3 per cent - 86 per cent snong hoys and 73 per 
cent eiBong girls* (fahle 3*1) Om finds a tendeiicy» eeen thon^t 
not eery signlficaiit, for "Um enrolsest ratio to dedine eitli 
increase in the age of children* Ulitill *iio age of 11 years 
enrolment ratios Anotaate eith changs in ago hy ons yearp hut 
at a higi lmml$ hsteseii 81 t« 91, hmt after 11 years of ago the 
ratio remains lov hatesen 70 to 77 par cent* this change maidy 
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rtflects tile beiiaTl©ur ®f aiirola«at &f girls bf diffarsat ag®s» 
wiiil® tha anrolaaat ®f boys coatimias to foe Mgb* th«iu#i mwm 
fluctuations are mticad* Th% bi#iast anrolaiant to population 
ratio among the boys is found in the case of 7 year olds C95*74?S) 
and the lowest in the case of 14 years (77*0136)* iiBong girls 
the higher rati© (86.29%) is seen in the case of 6 year olds and 
the lowest (93*1^) in the ease of 14 year olds* la fact* one 
finds an almost ooizliiiaous decline in the enrolment ratios of 
girls with increase in age* Thus of the 6-7 year old girls 85 
por eont are enrolledf of 8, 9 and 10 years olds# 80 per cent 
are enrolled, of 11 end 12 years eld 73 per oent are enrolled and 
of 13 and 14 yoars old only 62 per cent are enrolled* 


The age-class of enrolment relationship se^s rather 
dis«K»ntinuous in the urban areas (Table 3*2) • *lag* l&at is 
seen in the rurel areas in terms of a generally 8i3&*yaar 
difference in 13ie age and class enrolment - is not necessarily 
the rule in the towns* Here most 6-year olds are enrolled in 
Class I# aost sewn' year in class II# most 8 yesr olds in dans 
III* But then moat 9 year old are not in class Xir# but .in class 
III. Again most' 10 year eld are in class f, most 11 yaar old in 
dasa VI# tmt.most 12 year dd are dec in. dess VI* Moat 13 
years dd ere# howayar# in dass VIII as. also art most 14 yaar . 
old* Tim pattom is found similar for boys as wall as 


Ci>«te ami EnroSiaent 

C«) Rtiyal. Imai 

6427 88iq;>l« rural housaholds mara distributad anonf 
aiffarant oaatea and ©tamunltias as follows t 34 par oant M#i 
©asta HlndhtSi 25 par cant Backward castas,' 28 par cant scfeadiilad 
©asta/tribas, 12 par cant Muslims and a aaall mmtmr of o*^ar 
©i»niunitias« In taras of ttie aarolaaafc to diildrea population 
ratio, tha M^i ©asta Hindus cisia on top witb a figura of 8® 
par ©ant, fonowad toy Itoislins (58%)# %©kward castas and SC/ST 
toousaliolds parforaad alaost' slnilarly wltto a ratio of 53 par 
cant aadi* Hia diffarancas warn ttous found to toa aiiarp toatwaan 
ttoa liigii casta Hindus on ttoa ona band, and all oldiar castas and 
coamiinitias an tha ©ttoar, So far as tlia latter wara aoncamtd, 
ttoa diffarenfe groups liiowad littla diffarancas anong ttowis^was. 

Stoa diffarancas wara, toenfawar, mora naristd in mum ©f tim 
anrolnaat of girls. In ttoa oasa of tooys ttoa anrolnant ratios 
wirlad toatwaott 91 par oant 0 mm toigto ©asto Hindus (laairini 
aside a few ease of •©1^r» rtfilgloms groups wtoars ©warall 
anrolnant was ^ 67 par oant, for toors 1@0 par cant and far girls 
sera par cant), and 63 par caiat mong - Bacinmrd castas. ItoftsUns 
and s#iadulad castas and tritoas fanilias stoowad an anroli^iit' 
ratio ©f 67 par cant $0 aad^boys. %a tol#i casta Mniu 
fanHias toad 67 par cant of ttoair sotoool geing ago girls anvaUtd# 


tli« p«rcentaft was 47 for Muslim familios but only 37 aisi 31 
for tbo Backward castes and scheduled caste and tribe families. 
Here agaiut the main difference is found between the hi# caste 
Hindus and the rest of the coasiunities. Muslims, contrary to 
general belief, art found to be doing better than lower caste 
Hindus, in the matter of earolmeiit of fmsale children ®f their 
families in the scdiool* 

It may also be noted mat mile of the hi# oaste Hindu 
households with school going age children 71 per cent sent all 
sum children to school, the percentage of households sending 
all their children to school was 30 among Muslims, 46 among 
schednlad castes/tribes and 44 among the Bamward castes. 

Cb) Urtmi...,.dre,ag. 

Mfferences in enrolment situation smong different caste 
and c«wmunity groves were mudh less marieed In the towsw than 
in the willages (Table 3.3)* »» urban sai^le ®f 7f® hoi»t- 
holds consists of 57 per cent hi# caste Hinihis, 53 i»er cent 
Maslims, 24 per cent schedded castes and tribes and 6 per cent 
Backward oaste Hindus, fifty families had no children in the 
relewant age group. The percentage of enrolled to total ohUdroA 
in tim age group 6-14 years is as hi# as f? per mat in the 
case of hi#er cast® Hinms. But ewen the lowest figure for 
ai^ eammity, in this case mmm mtslims, is 66 per cent* The 
gC/if hoimmolds show a fipoe of »7 por cent and Backward 







castes of 80 per cent* fhe diffei^nces, here are not very 
much marked betureen the girls and boys. %fhile the hipest 
enrolment-popialation ratio for boys shown by upper caste Hindus 
is 98 and the lowest, among Muslims is 69 per cent, the highest 
for girls is 95, among upper caste Hindus and lowest 6l per 
cent among Muslims again. 

It may be iwjted that 67 per cent of the urban households 
with school-going age children sent all their children to school, 
while in the rural area this percentage was 55 only. In the 
urban a.reas the percentage of families with enrolment of all 
children in the 6-14 age in the school ms foiand 94 in case 

of hi^ caste Hindus, 67 in case of Backward castes, 81 per cent 
in case of scheduled castes and tribes, but only 55 in the case 
of Muslims. Xhus the ma^or incidence of nox!H>enrolment in the 
inrban areas was among the Muslims. It should be admitted that 
our estimates of overall enrolment is dampened because of the 
higher than proportional representation of Muslims in the sample* 

Family gharacteristlos and larolment 

(a) aural. Areas 

AssuBiing that the size oomposition and other attributes of 
the houmkmlt hays some impact on the enrolment or d^emdse of 
the iiMldapen in the schools, we looked into a few household 
characteristics in associatien with the ewolaent situation. Hie 
first of 8u«ti characteristios was the size of the household. Size 
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bj itself may not have a oausal relationship with enrolment 
of chiiaren in the school, but to the extent it also determines 
the dependency ratio and other irariables it can influence 
P, - enrolment indirectly. We haw, therefore, taken dependency 
i|:: ratio, sex ratio, age composition partimlarly in terns of the 

number of wry young and wry old, number of housewiws for this 

■ ■ analysis* 

The family size shows no significant shid continuous asTOCia» 

tion with the enrolaent ratio. Houaeholds with * to 8 menber* 
ahow an awerag. pareantaga of enrolment to ohildren population 
ranging between the narrow bounds of 61 to 65. Tho»e 
or .ore wnbers. however, have a ratio of 69 p.r cent, and tho« 
with three .enbers of 66 per cent. One-i»enber households 
obviously have no sehool going a^ (diUdren. Of those with two- 
meabcrs, a snail percentage (8) have < 4 »ildren of ifco. only 55 per 
cent are onrollod. It looks that the two-«e.ber fssiilles with a 
sohoel-going age <*ild, and thus only one addlt earner, would 
find it difficult to afford onrolaont of the ohUd in the sefeool. 
The three nonber families with s^ool going age diildren on tho 
; other hand aeon to find it easy to enrol tho ohUdren in the 

school. One can assos# that they have only one «a>ild, and two 
adults, probahly both oamors. tous ttie depoiwJenjqr ratio is low. 
A faislly sl*o larger than 3 saans to bo aoccpaniod by hiidwr 
depondaney rati*, thus a lowar eapaeity on the part of the 
f«»iUo* to sand tbair ehUdran to aiSiool, except, of oourno, . 
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The praseace of the old persons in the houseiiolds on 
the other handf to affect the enrolment siteation 

pvsitlvelf* While households with no person of the age 60 
years and above send 6l per cent of their c^iildrea to scliool* 
those with one and. two old aeabers, send 71 and 75 per cent 
of ciiildren to sdaool# Sis relationship seams to operjvte 
both in case of enrolment of boys as well as girls# It seems 
that the old aienbers of the househo].d are found itseful in 
looking after the security of the household and care of the 
very young childr^R if anyi and in the event oi there being 
no Bimh old aemberSf some of the school age children have to : 
stay back to perform these tasks* 

Slailar logic could be applied to the amber of housewive 
ill the iiouseiiold and one can aspect the earolment of girls to 
be particularly related inversely %dth the presence of house- 
ivlves in the faaily. Miile no consistent relationship Is four 
bet wen the number of house%jlves and enrolmsat so fai' as the 
overall enrolaent and eiirolseat of boys is concex^aed# In the 
case of girls, however, it is noticed that the emx'lmeiit ratid 
increases consistently with the nmber of housewives in the 
household* Households with no housewives send 52 per cent of 
their school going age girls to school | with one housewife thi 
percentage is 46, with tm 49, 'with three 52, with four house* 
wives 37 and with five housewives 64# 








(fc) 

Ir. ‘siie urban areas, if ^rj aaiaii families mt?' or;3 or ttv-o 
asjibers are igaoi^d (in fact tUsra is ac ceater fanil)/ and 
tliere are only 18 tifO a«beF fa'aiiies in urban sasi;!® of 798 
icai:'*i.lies) , a nagativo relationship Is ganerally observable" 
betwsen tho fasiiiy slss and earoli'^ent of children ia t!:e scnools* 
laTiiiiiw^s consisting Qf 3 or k me:abers send 93 par cent oi tneir 
ciiildran to fschooXi those of 5 i 4 a:sbe?s sand 86 per cent, those 
v'iuh f:'-7 nanbers 30 per cent and larga fsrailies ’-A’ith 9 or more 
'^anc ?:kl/ 76 par cant of their school age chile rea to 

scbocl* -ais iliac of tendency is Yisibls in the case of enrolment 

of both boys arx gifls (fable 3%^}* ^ 

I'^o consistant relatioasbip is, feonijever, noticeable between 
dependency ratio- of the households and enrolment of their 
chlldi’enCSable 3.5). Ihe nusiber of young children in the tolly, 
howe¥er, seems tc adTOrsely affect the enrolment of school going 
age chiidrenC Table 3.6). Households with no child below 5 years 
ef ase enroies per cent of their children, 90 per cent of males and 
S4 per cent of females, but those with one such child enrol 83 
per cent, 87 par cant a&Les and 78 per cent ©f fei-isISB. With t%fo 
and three children the, ©'nsrall enrolment ratios fsll to 74 and 70 
per cent. Presence of old persons in the -aaily 1*“-'# bowevei, mt 
founo important in urban areas to determine enrolment of children 
(Table 3# 7). In any case, 8? per cent of the urban sample house- 
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holds have no person ab©v® ^ jears of agaf and such households 
enrol 82 per 001111 of 1:hsir children in ‘fch® schools# Aine per 
cent have one old person in the fauil/ and enrolmsat ratio in 
their case is 93 » and k per cent households iiith tm old persons 
eecfe send 78 per cent of their school age diildren to schools# 

The presence and nurober of housewives in the faiily also has no 
consistent relstion with the anrolsent, not even with that of 
girl St in the urban areas (Table 3«8)« 

Sdueation# Gccupation fand Income of...Housefaplds...gM -JM!2^^ 

of Children 

(a) liiral Areas 

There is found to be a consistently positive relationship 
between the highest level of education attained by any member of 
the fanily* The households #iich have some aiemberCs) with a 
graduate degree send 92 per cent of their sAool age children to 
schools. Those with 11-12 years of schooling as the highest level 
of education of any member show an enrolment ratio of 83 per cent 
among their school age children. The enrolment ratios decline 
to 80, 73, and 52 once the hipest level of education of any 
family memberCs) goes down to hi^ school, middle or primary level 
respectively. Households with no literate member or only with 
infernally literate members, however, have 62 and 61 per cent of 
their children enrolled in the schools. This pattern of relation- 
ship is found in case of enrolment of both boys and girls. 
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i Is there any relationsliip between the occupation of the 
household and children’s enrolment? We have related enrolment 

i; 

ratios with the occupation of the head of the faitiily® family 
occupation defiK^d as the one engaging the largest number of 
family members* and also as one providing largest incoiae to the ; 
household* Around the half of the sample household have culti- 
vation as the occupation of the household head! 11 per cent have 
agricultural labour, 12 per cent ’service’, 4 per cent artisans, 

4 per cent trading and 12 per cent ’others** Ihe highest enrol- 
ment ratio at 80 per cent is found in the case of households 
ifdiere the heads are engaged in trading, followed by service (78^) 
and cultivation C64>*4) , Artisan households haw an enrolment of 
54 per cent and agricultural labour households, the lowest at 45 
per cent, fhe inter-occupation diffewnces are more sharply 
marked in case of girls* enrolment. Trading families have-; 82 
per cent of their daughters enrolled in the schools and ’service* 
families 66 per cent. :^t cultivators have only 47, artisans 40 
and agricultural labourers only 24 per cent of their schoolage 
dau^iters enrolled. 

Similar results are obtained ifeen family occupation is 
defined as the one engaging the largest number of workers of the 
household, except that cultivators came up equally with ’traders* 
and ’service* families in this case. If family occupation is 
defined as the one from the largest part of houwhold income 



72.52 62 .m 39,44 53,36 65,70 51 * 8 @ 58,26 
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is derivtidy 'thQ *sQr\’ice* f-asiiliss sss® msst: of 

'Lheii" cl'iiidren* s education with 80 per cent cf their children 
enrolled in the schools* foXlovied bj trading far.ilier»(76:i';and 
culti¥ators {63%}* Artisan fassilles have a?! GBroir-ent r.itlo of 
55 por caat and a^riciilt^ral labourers 46 per cent# ..ere again 
tne dif forenoas are sharper in the case of girls* enrolment, 
irading fari-lias ha^e 76 per cent of their iaufshters going to 
•soliviolj *ssr¥ic0* fajailiesi 63 par cant, but ctiltlva.tors ofilv 43 
per oent, artisans 59 per cent and agricultursu. labourers 28 per 
east* fhs'.t whichever hc-usahoid characteristics advsjrsely 
iiifiusnce anx*olmeftt, seem to do it with redouilec forca In the 
case cf girls* enrolment. 


The household incese both total and per capita, is the one 
variable that shows a consistent relationship with enit>laent 
ratio of children in different households# We have distributed 
the sample of 6427 households in 9 groups of household income, 
from Ra* 15000 and above per annum, to below Rs.lOOO per anmvft, 
and the enrolment ratio is found to continuously decline froia 
on© income range to another in decending order • Thus the highest 
income households have 87 per cent of their c^ild^^ii enrolled, 
the next greup of households 86 per cent, next lowr group 7S per 
cent and so on till It goes down to 53 per cent la the case of 
the household with the lowest Income range, below Rs«1000 per 
annum. The variations between the highest and the lowest are, 





61,14 31« 36 49.29 70.25 66,66 63,73 63,92 44,36 53.02 70.44 59,42 65.51 
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;iot the case for boys 


but that i 


tiistrifcutiors of sa,>uple households by per capita income ranges 
(7 ranging tetween Es^lOOO amd B.hom and Es. 200-300 per aimum), 
reveals the same relatton^ip somei^at more sharply. Here again, 
the rai’ige of difference between the hi^ and low income households 
is shelter in case of girls* enrolmenfc than that of boys. The boys' 
enroLiient rates wy between 83 per cent in the highest and 66 per 
omit in the lowest income range., while that of girls varies between 
70 per cent in the top income bracket of households and 35 in the 

bottom bracket. 





td? i; 




h'-aas’iclfis -lavi auch lower earolmeat ratios# betx«en 60 aad 
OC cc-nc*. 


i‘h.arQ ar© not as wide variations mong occtipations ia tlis 
urban areas as in the rural areas in enrolaseat ratios* The sajor 
ocoupatiorial groups of the saaple urban households# according to 
the occupation of the heads are : service (24;.:}» trading (225') and 
ci 2 iti%'-ation in the rural areas (20?i)9 The households with * service’ 
vs- the occupation of the head have the highest earol’jant ratioCs^/’-) 
of th-5'fr children# by these ^i.tfc. ciiltivatiorx as the bead’s 

occupetlor (91!^) ? asd trads a.s head’s occupation C61\:)* A saall 
Tiur.ber ar'^ vaga earners and 66 per cent of theii* children go to 
school and a c.tlll sissllsr r^fjisber of artisan t*’ltb SS per cent 
enrolaiemt of their childreii( fable 3*10)» Sirrdlar pattern is 


revealed when fasll^ occupation is defined as the occupation 
engaging the largest number of familj mem bersC Table 3«11)» or as 
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th® rioyseaolcl - both total and per capita, "he urban lion 
holds are arronsed in nine incona groups in a descending o; 
with the top as households with income abO¥e Rs*1!)00l 

per anmsia, aM the bottom group of households with anmal . 
of below Es.lOOOCfabls 3*13) • In the top groups of househ 
with incoffl® abote Rs. 12000 per annum the percentage of enr! 
to population of the children in the ags-group 6- 14 years : 
100, it decliMs to 94 in the next lower income group, and 










As noted earlier 2191 households of the safiiple of 6427 
rural households had n© childiren in the school going ageC6- 
years) • Of the remaining 42^ households! 2^9 had all 'the 
children in their households enrolled. Thus 1927 household 
had some or all the children in the school-going age not 











to be more often mentioned for girls than boys# eves f03 
in the age group 10-14 years# That the child helps in I 
hold chores is aentioaed as reason for the non-enrolme»' 
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'''r.;i’.,'se!'iolds gcYQ this reason* lollo'md bj lack of iiiterest 
in eriuc 3 '.tion (33% cases). la 23 per cent cases* child was 
con5:lriored still tco young, mostly the childreii, botn boys 
ant iO' these cases tf^re in the 6-9 year a,t@ group. In 

15 ipar cent cases aore often of boys, and mostly of children 
in 1C- 14 year age group need of child for househale work was 
rerorteci s.s reason for non-enrolment . School variables like 


■®|P“ (fS’Si. %*% ''■I'''* .1 i***' sit*, ilfclaw Jiwtt <1^ <41 mitiL ^ km. .mtl » a ^ •Aa ^ ‘Mk,. iM mmh mk 
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itt thoagh 


vrould also influence 


haviour* At the school level 


depending on 


free of regularity 


n relation to the household variabl 


Dlained below* have been identified 


in the normal month 
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In the case of analysis of data from school TOCords# the 
schools iiavG been classified into several categories according 
to (i) percentage of students attending schools regularly ( for 
75 per cant or over of school days) during one year, and (ii) per- 
centage attendance on the day of visit. For analysis o£ attaa- 
dance in relation to school variables the latter measure has been 
i:ssd® t'e have first prsssnted the findings based hoaEobcicI data 
and than those leased on information from the schools in this 
chatter. 


I« Analysis of Household Variables 


situa-’cioa s 


Out of a pojoulation of 9350 children in the school going age 
in our sample cf households# C7793 in rural and 1557 in urban areas) 
6250 were enrolled in schools* A majority ox them (61*6%) were 
regular in attending their schools. Those who were irregular or 


highly irregular in their schools constituted of 23*78 per cent 




In tha csss of analysis of data from school rscords# the 
schcO'ls have bean classified into several categories according 
to (i) percentage of students attending schools regularly ( for 
75 per cent or over of school days) during one year*, and (ii) per- 
centage attendance on the day of visit» For analysis of atten- 
dance in relation to school variables the latter measure has been 
rsoci» "vs have first presented the fincings based hoc se ho Id data 
and than thos'e leased on inforraation from tbs schools in this 
c hap ter® 


Anal''?.oia of Household Vari ables 


it'cencla'ace Sitas'tio'c : 


Cut of a population of 935D children in the school going ago 
in o'ur ssn'ple of households# (7793 in rural and 1S57 rn urban areas) 
6250 were enrolled in schools, A majority of them (61,6%) ii^ere 
regular in attending their schools, Those who were irregular or 
highly irregular in their schools constituted of 23,78 per cent 
and 14,62 per cent respectively, -A slightly larger proportion of 
girls (63.11%) were re-gu.lar in their schools as aompamd to boys 
(60,82%), Among the boys 15,16 per cent were highly irregular as 
against 13,59 per cent of girls, 

Ca) Rural Areas 

The families# in our sas^le# having children in the school 
going age group and sending all or some of the® to school were 
enquired cibout the extent of regularity that their children main- 
tained in the school, A little over half of them, i,e, 53.3 per cent 
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in a month 


iays a montl' 


childran to be highly irrecru 


laonfeh, 


enrolled their childxBn of the 


age of 6-14 years (SO families had no children in 


1 going 


lile 15#63 per cent informed that their children were 


irregular* i'he anutser of families whose children were highly 


,nd that a slightly higher percentage of boys C81«63%) 
ar as coKi>ared to girls C78«98%). teong the boys 


av-v.'3-.rc.;^KCi t-itt school 14862 per cent were irreguiax and 3»75 per 


xrregu.lar as against i7«SS and 3« 14 oer cent 


;c e c 1 1 V Q i y . 


The abo-va date sho-wing a significantly higher percentage of 


sx'gvj-ar sr.Cidsntc araong me enirolled children of the urban areas 


•s acaiOat the coxidrea os the rural areas obviously reflects the 


£.%'•< ci re xt! S3 ana ic'cerest of the urban lx>usehold,s in the educa'tioii 


oz ci'iZij^T G nc.xQ.rsn^ on tns one haad,^ and# better conditicn cf 


>schools 


xn csxtriS cr fecllities and instructions in., the urban 


areas 8 


Caste and Attendance Perfom anae of ,tte Puoils 


;0oas the attenclanca parforaance of the pupils differ* in 


sorae pattern among those belonging to the different caste groups? 


The policy of positive discrimination in favour of certain caste 


groups as adopted: by the govensnent, is^licitly assumes such a 
difference resulting from the differences in socio-economic endow- 


ment of the caste groups* It is# therefore# wrthwhilc to look 


at the association between caste groups of the families of pupils 


and their attendance perforiEance# both with a view to identifying 


lie differential pattern and to assessing any infact that the policy 


of positi-ve discrimination is making on the regularity of attend- 


ance of the disadvantaged groups* 


h screening of distribution pattern of pupils belonging to 


different caste groups according to the various degrees of 




■v _ 
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reveals t.he follO:S?ing pattern s 


i) The children of upper caste Hindus and those belonging 
to the scheduled castes and tribes show a significantly 
better attendance performance than those belonging to 
the baciwiard castes and Muslim community® A small num- 
ber belonging to other co!amunities» Sikhs and Christians# 
of course# have the best attendance performance# 100 
per cento 

ii) The upper caste Hindu pupils scare significantly better 
than tte scheduled caste/tribe pupils in the overall 
sarnie and in the rural areas* In the urban areas the 
latter are found to have a slight edge over the forsvier* 

In the overall sample the third place is held by ^Muslims 
pupil# but they are way behind the I^per Caste Hindus 
and SC/ST pupils : the former have an attendance record 
of 42 per cent as against 77 and 61 per cent of the 
latter two groups. Tte backward castes come at the 
bottom in the total sac^le with only 29.03 of their 
pupils as regular. In tte separate rural and urban 
samoles# Muslims have the lowest percentage of regular 
pupils# but due to their higher proportion in the urban 
sample# where 62 per cent of their pupils are regular# 
they scare over the backward castes in the aggregate 
sample* 



iii) Thus the ranking of the four major groups considered 

by us# by attendance performance of their children was 
in the following order* t^per Caste Hindus# SC/ST^ groups# 
baclwrards castes and Muslims# each standing at a signi- 
ficant difference from the other. The ranking of the 
grouDS of the according to the percentages of highly 
irre'i^lar students was# however# not Just the reverse of 
that according to the percentage of regular students. The 
backward castes groups had., tte highest percentage of 
irreoular students in the total# rural and urban areas 
in the combined ssii^jle of boys and girls. Muslims came 
next# followed Iry scheduled castes/tribes and the smallest 
percentage of highly irregular pupils was# of course# 
from the*'upper Caste Hindu households. In the case of 
middle level of attendance i.e. irregular students# 

Muslims had the highest percentage (45%) in the total 
sample# as well as in the rural (51%) and urban (32%) 
■sanples. 

iv) Castewise pattern of attendance of boys and girls sepa- 
rately followed more or less sliailar pattern as in the 
combined sas^le of boys and girls. One ^ significant 
difference from this pattern was found m urban sLceas# 
where scheduled caste/tribe girls showed tte best atten- 
dance performance# with 93 per cent of them as regular# 





age of regular oae 
respectively, as a 
ral areas« 


other deasO' 


as hip with refularitY of child 


has. been atten^ted for the rural 


separately, as there vaiables are e5?©ected to 


iize indicates no continuous relationship with 


However# families with three to six members show 
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tiiat. the smaller farailles ha<3 a higher percentage of regular 
childror. Their percentage ranges between 48«86 and 58* 50. 

The percentage of tha tons© holds with 7 laeaibers having chilclren 
regular m. their schools declined to 50«66^ x-fhich further ds— 
clinec to 49® 22 in the case of families having 8 laerninarsr The 
largost sise fazailiss with 9 or more members had 56»31 per cent 
of rognlar children® This situation may be indicative of the 
concern of smaller families for the education of their children 
and the low dopendency ratio in the case of the largest sise 
of fai'iiiircs ciuo to which cnildren are free from liabilitdes* 


Table 4.2 


Faraily Size and Attendance 


ajailj 

ILS'3 

(Ko.) 


Samtlies Ifitfe ithSTClled children attendia 



DB 


lae 


^ependencw Ea 


Dopoiidency 

Ratio 
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With. sEarginal differences almost a similar trend is found 
in the ease of regular boys belonging to the families with 
different dependency ra-fcio. For the three ranges of depeBdeney 
ratio from over 4,00 to 3o00 - 3«50 the variation in the percen- 
tage of regular boys is in between 40.78 and 65,33 after which 
the percentage of re^lar boys decline to 56.97 at dependency 
ratio ra:nge of 2*50 - 3.00» In the n®£t three ranges of dependency 
ratio of between boys attending their schaois acegularly increases 
from 58.88 to 67#31f and to 67.'33, ■ Excepting variation at one 
point, almost a similar pattern of association has been observed 
in the case of girls students * for two dependency ratio ranges 
from over 4.00 to ' 3.50 - 4.00 the inter-range variation is between 
44.22 and 57.22 after which the percentage of regular girl students' 
declines to 44.74 at their families* dependency ratio- range of 
3,00 - 3,50. In the next four ranges of depex'idency ratio the per- 
centage of regular girls students ranges from 59.33 to 70. 39* 'It 
is somewhat out of line to find a 'lower percentage of regular 
girls student (64,74) among the households with lowest dependency ; 
ratio of less than 0,50. fhe -situaidon may be indicative of the 
girls engaged in productive activity which would lower dependency 
ratio as well as the regularly in attending the schools* 

Wc also examined the association of sex ratio in the house holdn 
and regularity in attendance of their children. We -find that except 
In the case of families with highest sex ratio of over 1.50# the 
percentage of regular students of families belonging to four srmnges 
of sex ratio was positively related* for exas^le, children to 
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56«46 per cent of the households with a range of ratio in 
between 1#25 and 1*50 were regular in their schools. The percentage 
of the families with regular children in the following three ranges 
of sex ratio, i,e, 1.00 - 1.25, 0.75 - 1.00 and 0.50 - 0.75 were 
54.72, 52.54 and 51.42 ■ respectively* However, in the highest sex 
ratio, i.e. over 1.50, the percentage of families with regular 
children was lower, i.e. 53.67. Though the variation in the per- 
centage of fai'iiilies with re^lar children is low in different 
ranges of sex ratio, i.e. between' 51.42 and 56.46, we may infer 
safely that the sex ratio of the tons© holds has. a positive associa- 
tion with regularity in attendance of their children. This situation 
might be because the existence of a larger number of female members 
in the families lessen the buj^en of household responsibilities of 
children and, therefore, they de'rote more attention to their studies.' 
This hy|50tl»s is of pairticular significance in relation to the 
finding that the sex ratio shows particularly consistent relation- 
ship with the regularity of attendance by girl students. 


Table 4.4 

Sex 'Ratio and Attendance 


S<KK Ratio 

Fanailies with enrolled ctaildiren attending 
School {in nereentacf©) 

Total 

Ea'aular 

Irreoplar 

iJiohlv Irreoular 

1.5 

53.67 

26.76 

19.57 

42.50 

1.25 - 1.50 

56,46 

23.60 

19.94 

11.57 

1.00 - 1.25 

54.72 

22.64 

22.64 

1.72 

0.75 - 1.00 

52.54 

26.06 

21.40 

23.68 

0.50 - 0.75 

51.42 

29.59 

10.99 

20.53 

Z. -Xbasm 0.50 


. . . 


mm 
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Next tried to find out the relationship between the number 
of cMldren below 6 years of acre in the household and regularity 
in attendance of school going children. The assumj^tion was that 
the presence of young children in the family Eiight forces the 
relatively older ones to abstain from classes to care for them. 

'»e, however# did not find a significant relctionship between the 
two variables. To some, extent the two variables are negatively 
related. For example# 51,35 per cent of the farailies with 3 
children of below 6 years of age had regular school going children 
while the percentage of families with regular school going children 
and having 2# 1 and no very young child was 45.18# 56.71 and 54,72 
res^jectively* A similar pattern is found in the association of the 
number of very young children in .the family and attendance of 
school going boys and girls. 

Th®' relationship between attendance of school going children 
and the presence of old persons, i.e. above 60 years of age# in 
their facmiliss is found to be generally positive. The presence 
of old persons in the household has made intact on the attendance , 
of boys and girls both. The percentage of the families with regular 
children varies from 52.23 to iS.59 and 59,17 among those without 
an old meitoer and with one and 'two old members respectively, A 
similar pattern has been observed on the intact of the presence of 

ClA«>c} 

old members in the family. recm-J--" . 

and ' 
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Table 4,S 

la the .family and, Atteadaace 


Huiiber of 
Persons 
abou€ 60 
vears a. ere 

^nilTes with enroll^ childaSs atteiSi^ 
schools (in oercentace) l 

Total 

Regular 

Irrepalar . 

Highly Irre^lar 

0 

52.23 

27*09. 

20, 6S 

74,46 

1 

55.59 

25*45 

18,96 

20,05 

2 

59.17 

26,63 

14* 20 

5*49 


{Siniilar logic could be applied -iao tha aamber of housewives 
in the touseholds* But we find negative jralationship with the two 
variables as the IxLghest percentage of the faatilies with regular 
children (73*54} were those who tad no tousowives and tte lowest 
percentage (22*22) of the household were those with five housewives. 
The same pattern of relationship of tte two variables is found in 
the case of school going boys and girls* 

Perhaps* a possible explanation-; to this inverse relationship 
of the two variables may be that the presence of a number of house- 
wives in the household ia not an iaportant factor in encouraging 
the their children for regular attendance in scixsols* The atten- 
dance variable is nKire associated with dependency ratio. If mojce 
housewives are present in a family it may mean that these immbers 
of the household are not earners and* we can assume* in the rural 
context it means a wesJc econcsRic status of the family* In the 
relationship between dependency ratio and attendance we have# 
tterefoape# found that they are Inversely related. 


ih) Urban Araas 
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The relationship between size o.± faiailv and attendance of 
their children ra schools indicate that the two variables have no 
continuous rela-tionship. However, a positive association has been 
found in fairailles having between 2 to $ aiecEibers# after wlTiclk the 
percentage of faniilies with regular children decline. The x>'trcen“» 
tage of two members liousehold with regular ehilton is 60.00 which ■ 
increases tx> 79*17,83*61, 84.15 and 84.82 with increase in the size 
of families to 3, 4, 5 and 6 re^ectively* ^^ong the con^aratively 
large size families i.e. with 7# 8 and 9 and more members# the 
trend is inconsistent. For eataa^sle, 30,23 per cent of the 7 members 
household have regular children while 8 and 9 and more member 
families constituted of 61,82 and 81*01 per cent* 


Table 4.^6 

Family Size and Attendance 


Family Size 

C Number) 

Families with enrolled 
school Cin percentacre) • 

children attending 

Total 

Regular 

Irregular Highly Irregular 

2 

60.00 

40.00 

0,00 

1.50 

3 

79.17 

18.75 

2.08 

7.10 

4 

83*61 

15.57 

0,82 

18,04 

S 

84. 15 

10.98 

4.88 

24.26 

6 

84 ,82 

11.61 

3.57 

16.57 

7 

80.23 

16.28 

3.49 

12.72 

8 

61.82 

29.09 

9.09 

8.14 

9 & above 

81.01 

16.46 

2.53. 

11.68 
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! tas association of dependency ratio and household with 
children in the urban areas. For exatn^le# children of 
‘r cent of the fetnilies In dependency ratio range of over 
4»0 ■were regular in their schools. In the next lower dependencF 


regu. 


range gr^xips# Is consistantly Inverse with the percentage of the 
households having reg^alar children, ranging from 75„0 to 89,55 



Al-tho 
in ho use ho 


■ela’fci* 
f the; 



round, bet 
Giren yet we 


— *»ww - a,,s 5 the rej-aracnsnip cetw 

variables is inverse as the percentage of faiailies w 
cfiij-dren Is 79<»74; -lO^O and 80*0 ire spec tively* In t 
range o*75 “ 1*00 and 0*50 0*75otl’js percentage of 
is 82*88 and CC*15 respectively* But, we find that 

Table 4*8 

Sex Ratio and Attendance 


Sex Ratio 


£’a»filies with oarolled childrt:n attending 
S chool Cin per centage' 



1.50 

79,74 

17.04 

3.21 

45.87 

1*25 ■ 

- 1.50 

80.00 

14.67 

ft ^ 

11.06 

1.00 ^ 

“ 1*25 

80.00 

20.00 

mm 

1*48 

0.75 ^ 

- 1.00 

82.88 

13*70 

3,42 

2i.S3 

0.50 - 

- 0.75 

80.15 

14.71 

S# 14 

20.06 

Z, iyswe 

0*50 


'K'4I/ 

mm- 

■' mm 


sex ratdo in the fariiHy has significant intact on the attendance 
cf gills students and there is consistency In the association of 
ss:: raiic and attendance of these students. Ibr cxait^sle, 75*81 
per cent of girls belonging to household with sex ratio range of 
over 1*50 r.re regular. The percentage of such student© among the 


fdTtiilies in the sex ratio ranges 1*25 • 1*50» 1*00 - 1*25» 0*75 


, % 













households. For eseatmpie * 8t.2S per ceiat of fasnilies without; an 
old meaner had regular children as against 75#0 and 79.31 per cent 
of these with one and two old mesnbers respectively# 
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The existence of very 'young children of below 6 years of age 
in the household, indicate a negative relatJ-onship with attendance 
of their school going children, m. find t-hat 85. 91 per cent of 
tha fainiliss without a child of below 6 years- regular children as 
cojupaxfeo. to 77.97# 74»t|^ anc 72.72 per cent of the touse hold with 
one# tvro and three very young childjEen respectively# The presence 
or o ciiex^Aj-se or vexy young childjpes in the family has a significant 
nfpact OTi the sttendance of gii*! st-tdents in particular but in the 
esse of boys the consistency breaks where there ere 3 children 
below 6 years of age* For ex.aip.le S6.5i per cent of girls belonging 
to families without a child of below 6 years were regular. The 
percentage declined to 74,42# 72.34 and 71,43 where there wex« 1, 2 
or 3 such cixlldren. Sn the case of boys# 88.39 per cent of ttose 
belonging to families without a very young child were regular as 
against 77.29 and 70.0 per cent of those with 1 and 2 young children 
of belO'W C years in their farailies* . But# 83.78 per cent of boys 
belonging to household with 3 very young children were found 
regalar. 



Irregular Highly Irregular 


I?he relationship between maaber of tousewl'^es in the family 
and regular attendance of their children p,resent an almost a 
similar trend as in the case of the presence of old persons in the 
family and attendance of school going children. Here, again 87 •01 
per cent of the families without a housewife had children who were 
regular in their schools. In comparison, of the household with 
1, 2, 3 and 4 housewives 78,07, 79,37, 84,21 and SO.O per cent 
had regular children respectively. 


We find a consistently positive sjelationsMp between the 
level of education of other family a»Ht>ers and regular attendance 
of children, itoong the households which have some members with 
a graduate degree, '64.57 per cent have children who are regular 
in their schools, Tte percentage of such families decreases with 
the decline in the level of 'highest education in the family. For 
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twelve years schooling of any of its raeanbers are regular while of 
the households with a highest level of education upto class X, VIII < 
V and * only literate’ respectively 58.94, 57.84, 49.02 and 33.31 
per cent have their children regularly attending schools^ Ih® 


children of only 19*05 per cent of the families with all illiterate 


member are regular in their schools- Another significant point to 
note is that children belonging to 57.14 per cent of the households 


with *all illiterate' and 41*18 per cent of the families with 'only 
literate* member Cs) were |iighly irregular in their schools. The 


impact of the level of education of the family has been more or less 


similar on boys and girls both* 







Graduate 


64.57 


64.36 


58.94 


VIII 


Literate 

Illiterate 


57.84 

49.02 

38.91 

19.05 


24.57 

24.36 

27.11 

25.61 

28.79 

19.91 


10.86 

11.27 

13.95 

16.56 

22.19 


5.69 


8*93 


16,54 


14.72 


46.26 


41.18 


23.81 


57.14 


7.18 

0.68 
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Cb) bhe one providing largest income to the household* Regular 
attencancc of children belonging to the households where the heads 
are engagod in trading is found to be the highest (64.48%) followed 
bjr the families where the heads SiZ@ engaged in ’•service" (47*97%)# 
crafvs (44*83%) # cultivation (43*43%) and agricultural labour 
(38.62%)* Thus# the highest percentage of the families which have 
regular school going children were those where the heads were engaged 
in trading and the loTifest wss® th^se of agricultural labour* lisw"* 
ever# one striJcing feature is that SS*53 of such families where 
teads are retired were sending their children to schools regularly.' 
The same pattern has been found in the case of attendance of boys 
and girls separately* 


Families with enrolled children’ attending 


Occupation 
of the Ifead 
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percentage of the howsehol<3 with regular children belong to the 
category of •mixed, occupations* in which the number of earning 
members is equally divided among two occupati.ons, The combinations 
of the mixed or egaaxiy divided occupation of the household are 
raa-t.nly confined to cultivation and service# and agricultural labour 
and servic&t. Thus 71*59 per cent of the families belonging to this 
category are sending their children to school regularly* Next are 
the trading families of which 44*29 per cent send their children 
to school regularly* Anong the liousehold in other categories of 
occupations# 42.75 per cent of “Service**# 39,53 per cent of "artisan? 
35,42 per cent of agricultural labour and 33*62 per cent of cultiva» 
tors informed that their children were attending their classes 
regularly. One striking feature is that a larger oercsntaae of the 












le one fjcom which fehe 


...sar' t , pz tousepold xncoaie Is derived* t-he trading :faiames 
seem mors interested in the education of their children as 65,24 
per cent cf them have teen sending tiisir children to schools 
regularly# The children belonging to 56,13 per cent of the 
farailies which draw an equal aaount cf income from two different 


occupaticns are regular in their attendance as against 48*96 
per cent of the fasiilies earning largest incorae from service, 
Among the faniilies with cuiti'^ation# craft and agricultural 
l^our# 42.72 per cent, 42,13 per cent and 39,13 per cent haim 
been sending their children to schools, rogaiarly. iiowever, 
31,68 per cent of the feuiJilies cf agricultural lalxtur and 26,73 
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This type of association of the two irari^les is sharper in 
the Pace o:c girls. The overall inpact of farsily occupation, 
defiiied as the one with largest ntamber of members engaged in, 
has been similar on the attendance of school going l»ys and 
girls. Kbwever, a greater percentage of girls belonging to 
the households whose occupations are service (47.19) and cul- 
tivation (41,18) are regular In coiaprison with boys (42.5 and 

A 

36.12) and a larger percentage of boys belonging to the families 
of agricultural laoour (34,21) are regular as against girls 
(29.73). 



Ililililil 




Dlrrtribiitaon of sample households sending their children 

to school regularly by ger capita iracoTne ranges (ranging bet- 
ween Rs.lOOO and. above and less than Rs*300 per annum) reveal; 
a consistantly isegative relationship bet%^’e€n the two variable; 
The percentage of the families whose children ere regular in 
their school ranges between 45*18* in the case of the grouo o: 


1000 or more# and 


annum* The in^sact of the per capita income of th 
of girls is more Sharp and consistent than on boy, 






narai areas# educational, leirel o,f the toueeholds# 

as indicated by tto highest leirel of -edtjcation attained by any 
member o£ the family, in urban areas "does not show any consistent 
relationship with attendance of their c^hildapea. Though there is 
a very high margin betvjeen the percentages of the groups of 
families having a graduate member and all-illiterates, and sending 
their children to schools regularly. For exaiiple s 90*65 per cent 
of the households with some raeiaterCs) having graduate degree send 
their children to schools regularly whereas only 16*67 per cent of 
the families with all illiterate Hieistoers were found under this 
category* But no consistent relationship is found between attend- 
ance of children and the highest education in the faiaily as 77*15 
per cent of the household with the highest education of upto twelve 
years schooling were sending their children 'to schools regularly 
as against 75*26 per cent of those with eight years# 78* 9S per cent 
of those with five vears se 


^ 




The relationship betip/eeti faad.lv occupation and attendance 
of children indicate a pattern different from the rural areas. 

In the sample households of - rural areas a lower percentage of the 
families whose heads were engaged in cultivation were sending 
their children to schools regularly (43.43). A similar pattern 


was found among the families whose occupation was cultivation# 
either according to the larger number of their workers engaged 
an at# (33.62%) or according to the highest income derived from 
it (42.72%). In the sample of households of the urban areas# 
however# cultivation as the occupation of the head and the house*** 


or the largest income derived from it# seems to have greater 
significance for the attendance of their children. For example s 
98.44 per cent of the households wtKJse heads* occupation is 
cultivation are sending their children to schools regularly as 
against 79,10# 73.17# 71.70 and 70.42 per cent of those belonging 
to the occupations of trade# agricultural lalxsur# service and 
artisans respectively, Hawever# 92. 57 per cent of the families 
whose heads were not working/retired were sending their clsildren 
to schools regularly. As stated earlier# a similar pattern is 

Table 4.16- 
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repealed when fasiily occupation is defined as the occupation 
engaging the largest number of family members or as the occupa- 


tion from which the largest part of family income is deriired, 
except in the case of families deriving income equally from two 
occupations of which a slightly higher percentage is sending their 
children to schools regularly* An in^ortant difference in the 
atteno.ance of boys and girls is that a significantly larger pe 2 > 
centcige of gj.rls of the wage earning families are regular as com- 
pared to .cxsys whereas a larger peroentage ofboys belonging to 
artisan families are regular* 


Table 4*17 
:cupation and i 



Occupation 
of largest 
number of 


'SPiPl 


Faji-dlies with enrolled children attending 
Sc tool (in peaeentaqe) • 

Regular Irregular Highly Irregular 




Total 









The pattern of relationship between per capita lncomg% of 
household and regularity in attendance of their children in the 
urban areas has been found different from the pattern in the rural 
areas. The rural areas had consistently inverse relationship 
while in urban areas two patteras emerge from the data. The house- 
holds are arranged in 7 income groups in a decending order with 
the top group of households with per capita income of above 
Rs.lOOO per annum and the bottom group of households with PCI 
of below Rs.300 per annum. In the highest per capita income 


group# 80*08 per cent of the fafflailies send their children to 
schools regularly. The percentage of such families decline to 
7^*56 and 66.23 in the next I*CI groups of Es. 750-1000 and Rs.600- 
750 respecti-vely® The percentage of the touse holds ' with regular 
children# then# increases consistently in the remaining PCI 
groups# such as 81*58# 89*19# 90*24 and 90*30 in the per capita 
incone groups of Rs. 500-600# Rs.400-509, Rs. 300-400 and below 
Rs*300 per annum respectively,' 'More -or less a similar pattern 
of relationship has been^ found in the case of boys whereas the 
impact of income on tte attendance of girls in diffused# 


Table 4.19 
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Reasons for Hoa— Attendance 


{a) Ilnral Areas 

•/fe probed our household respondents about the activities of 
school going children during their absence froin school and found 
that children belonging to 23,08 per cent of families usually 
help the household in their certain economic activities during 
their absence from school, itoiong the such activities of the 
children are i help in agricultural work (55,93%)# help in other 
economic activities (7.23%)# grazing of cattles of others (5.26%) 
and other work (31,58%) which include looking after veiy young 
children of the family when their mothers go to work outside or 
other tousehold work. Of those who do not have any work during 
their absence frcan the school# children belonging to 87,53 per 
cent of household remain absent dtje to ill health# 5,05 per cent 
because they do not have any interest in education# 2,51 per cent 
as they feel the quality of teaching In the school is very poor 
and no attention is paid to students in their sctools and 4,91 
per cent because of various other reasons# 

We also tried ix> find out whether there-.-is any association 
between the reasons for absen-teeism and certain characteristics 
of the households. 

It is generally seen that th© children belonging to the 
families with the 'high dependancy 'ratio# i.e, ^2, usually 
parULcipata In various- house told activities when they remain .■ 
absent . from sc tool* ...Children of the families with -no^f^only one 
housewife and or of' the families with low per capita, income most 
©ftsm ■ engage th^selves' -into- differ^t econcanic activities. 
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I. 


Thus# the data indicate that usually a large number of children 
belonging to economically weaker families undertake some gainful 
actii?ity during their absence fjcm school, 

(b) Urban Areas 

A large majority of children (93,6%) in urban areas usually 
do not undertake any work during their absence from school. Among 
those who help their households in their economic activities / 

15,38 per cent help in agriculture# 9,62 per cent in other economic 
activities# 9,62 per cent by grazing others* cattle and 65*38 per 
cent in different other activities. The families whose children 
do not work during absence from school 91,27 per cent infoimed 
that their absence is usually due to illness while 4,67 of the 
household heads feel their children have no interest in education#; 
1,72 per cent thought that the <^ality of teaching: in school is 
poor and# therefore, the child does not feel attracted and 2,34 
per cent gave various other reasons. 

As regards the relationship between absence of the child 
from school and certain family characteristics we find that absence 
from school# the children of the families with higher dependency 
ratio were participating in economic activities# more than those 
of the families with low dependancy ratio during their absence 
from school. The data also indicate that children belonging to 
households with smaller number of housewives help tteir families 
in their econcmde activities. But# the relationship between per 
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The ejcistence of ve£Y young children of below 6 years of age lias 
negative relationship as more cliildren of the families without 
children below 6 years help tteir household during their absence 
from sctool than of those with a number of very young children. 

II, School Variables and Attendance 
Measures of Attendance 

Let us now turn to the overall and differential situation 
of the sctools in the sample in respect of the regularity or 
otherwise of the pupils and its relationship with the different 
characteristics of the schools, we could obtain two measures 
of attendance from the sample sctools. One# on tte basis of the 
records in attendance registers we confuted the number of students 
attending school at least 75 per cent of the days it was open 
during the last session# and designated them as regularly attend- 
ing and the x«st as irregularly attending. In the Table 4.26 
we have presented distribution of sctools by the percentage of 
students regularly attending the sc tool. Two# the attendance on 
the day of our visit to the sctool was recorded and schools are 
distributed (Table 4«2t) according to the percentage of students 
attending on that day. Care was ta3cen to see that the day was 
a ‘normal* day and not marked by any exceptional characteristic 
such as rain# proximity to long holidays on account of festivals 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ , . . ' ' ■ 

On the basis of the first measure, namely# tte percentage of 
students attending school for 75 per cent of the days school was 
the last year# as jpacorded in the sctool attendance 


open during 



was only slightly less encouraging t 50 per cent schools reporting 
80 to 90 per cent and the other 50 per cent between 90 to 100 per 
cent students as ‘regular** In SitajPur# 37 per cent schools re“ 
ported less than 70 per cent students as regular# only 12 per cent 


situation was only slightly better* In rural senior 
practically all students were recorded attending regi 
urban areas# both junior and senior basic schools sh( 
per cent students as regular* Overall# the ranlcing < 


register# the attendance situation does not seem alarming* A1 
but 12*5 per cent junior basic schools in rural areas recorded 
that over 70 per cent of their students have been ‘regularly* 
attending sctiool. In ifemirpur district all schools reported 

Jlttendance t Per cent of Students Attending School 


Percentaga 
of regular 
Students 


itexiber of Schools 


Areas 


Senior Urban 
in Sural Basic Schools 

_______ Schools CaII Distt*.) 


Pithoragarh Sitapur Hamirpur Gonda Total in Rural JBS 

Areas CAll 
Districts) : 






IIS 

(3) SBS(R), <4) JBSiU), (S) SBSCW), {0 JBS(H) in QQn<2a., and 
(7). In Sitapar* 

SiiTiilar pattapi is obse^ad on the basis of the sgecond iiKiasar® 
of . attendances^ Hamels'# percentage of stiadeuts present on the day \ 
of 'yisit# Overall attendance tarns out to be 62# 83 per cent in the 
rural .jtmior basic sohools# 68*,9-2 per cent in the rural senior 
basic sctools# dl*?3 per, cent in the. urban Junior basic schools and 
55.S2 per cent in the ujEban senior basic schools. 'In the rural 
Junior basic ; schools In Sitapur 87 per cent schools had less than 
50 per cent attendance# the average for all saji®)!® schools in the 
district feeing only 33*27. The averages for rural Junior basic 
schools in Sonda, Pithoragarh and Hamirpur were 73.92# 80.45 and 



Average attendance 80.45 33.27 80.56 73.92 62.83 68.92 61.73' 55.52, 
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?u] ^!-^Tg,acher Ratio Artendanee 


As observed in the earlier chapter# the pupil— teacher ratio was 
generalli’ S.-und to be not very high# and the inter-area variations 


in the ratio were also rather small. In the junior basic schools 

an rhe rural areas# the ratio was found to be 32# varying betxfeen 

tte averages of 27 ia Sitapur to 35 in c^ada districts* The urban 

jcnicr oasic schools had sn overall ratio of 37# and the senior 

bcric schoclo in rural areas a ratio of 32 and ir 4 ui-ban areas of 
21* For this part of our analysis all the schools# junior basic 
ochocls and senior basic schools# rural and urban# have been taken 
together* 


On the whole# one finds a tendency of a nagative relatioiiship 
between the pupil-teacher ratio and attendance# but it is rather 
feeble. With the increase in the ratio from 30 to 35# and 40 the 
average attendance fails from 69*34 to 69,13 to 57*40# br^t with 
the pupil-teacher ratio increasing to beyond 40 the attendance also 
increases to the average of 66 per cent. 


I‘ab4e 4,22 

Pupil Teacher Ratio and Attendance (All Schools) 


Pupil 

Teacher 

Ratio 

Attendance (% of Students Present) 

Ala# WCSliAi. 

Average 

"Z- 50 

50-65 

65-80 

80-90 

90-100 

Schools 

upto 3o 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

22 

69*34 

30 - 35 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

12 ^ 

69,13 

35 - 40 

2 

1 

1 

1 

«Me 

5 

57.40 

40 + 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

13 

66*08 

ESSSESSSSESIl 

9 

9 

13 

8 
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S.c_hoo.l.,_,S,pace and Attendanni^ 


On the availability of space in the school we have infoxraatioa 
on three aspects t covered space per student# number of rooms and 
total area in the school premises# part of which could also be used 
for playgrounds# All these could be considered to have some influe- 
nce# nowever indxrect# on the regularity of othert-jise of attendance 


of pupils. 


Tabulatxon of data on these variables along with the relative 
atu'iuciance position of the schools reveals a mixed p»ictare* The 
per stut'Snl cuve-reu space available sliows a positive rela'tionship 


wi t h a ' cp . ndarf , 


except at the higher end of space availability 


The schools with no building show iovjest (42.38%) attendance# it 


improves consis'tentiy with increase in space availability to 10, 

15 and up to 20 square feet# rising to 82.11 per centv With space 
increasing to over 20 square feet per student# however# the atten- 
dance drops to 73.79 per cent. A closer look at the structure of 
data# however# reveals that the relationship could have been positive 
throughout except for a few exceptional cases of schools having large 
buildings but low percentage of attendance. 

Table 4.23 

Covered Space Per Student and Attendance 




Covered 
Area t 
<3tU'* 



2 relationship between nimiber of rooias in tlie so bool bui 

a, A. »!., iclincc is# however# less consistent* Attendance in sch 
with one room is not much different from that in three roomed 
schcols, oo,t it is higher and similar in the two roomed and fou^ 
roomed schools. SurprisinglY schools with five or more rooms s 
lowest average attendance among schools having buildings* 

Table 4.24 

hool 


Humber of 


Attendance 


50-65 


of Students Present. 


jildings 

1 


1 



2 

42.88 

le 

3 

1 


1 

2 

7 

67*28 

^o 

3 

4 

3 

7 

3 

t© 

71.96 

iree 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

13 

66.04 

lur 


2 

1 

2 

«. 

5 

72.47 

or More 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

56.32 

. Schools 

13 

9 

9 

13 

8 
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The total school area# covered and open# together# however# 
stows a consistently positive relationship with attendance* In the 
area ranges of upto 20# 20 to 50# 50 to 100 and 100 and more square 

t - ■ * '■ 


square feet 81 per cent and ttose with higher than 10000 square feet 
of playground 84 per cent. 








■board and library books. So far as seating facilities are con' 


dents, strangely enough the nuiuber of tatp-attis in a school 
found not only not tev-ing any positive, but having a somewhat 
negative relationship with attendance. Sctools with no tatp. 


Total »Jcfn,>oj.s 


Table 4,73 












starting vri-th only 




so ana 87 


fi%"e or Eiore blackboards re 


'UT’.aer of 


Attunaa 

lie# 


l&J 









Aici and Assl,s'fcanc 0 gtndi A'tt^end.ance 


Ttie two iterus on which we have inforaatioxii, per st'adent 
exf.’oT-l.'.tvOC.'- on i^plxed i^atrition Prograjr«ru© and psrcen'tage of 
studtjnc.s r-Bseiving book aid in bhe fcjna of free supplv ox books# 
an-- found txs have an in^jact on attendance, noted earlier 


most scnools in the samale reported no expenditure on AISP; such 
school showed an average attendance of 56 per cent* Those with 
hiir expenditure up to Rs«3 per student per ironth# had 60 per cent 
a ttenuance* v<’ith increase in the figure of expenditure to bet— 
i\b*3 duJ, 4 aud Ra«4 ol aBtre, the percenLage of attendance 
itjne to 66 and 78 per cent respec'tively* 

Table 4*29 

Expenditure on topliei Nutrition Prograirane and 
Attendance .(Mi Schools) 


Expenditure 
per Stuiunt: 
per Month 

1% of sSdeSts ' PiSseriS i 

■ Total 
Schools 

Average 

z, 50 

50-65 

65-80 

80-90 

90-100 


11 

1 

6 

11 

4r- 

39 ■ 

56.21 

•^-3.00 

1 

1 




3 

60.33 

3.00 - 4.00 

1 

m. 

1 

1 

1 

44 

68.11 

4, GO or !:»Dre 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

77.68 

Total Schools 

13 

9 

9 

13 

8 
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Similarly"# distribution of books to the students# free of 
cost, is also ifeund to have a positive xelationsliip with attendance* 
Agein# majority of schools did not distribute books free, and the 
avcrnge attendance In such schools turned out to 65 per cent* But 
the schools distributing free books to upto 20 per cent students 
found their attendance rising to 68 per cant. With coverage of 
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rC'Cexvifig free buoks increasing to between 20 and 50 
j..', r uud svcr siS per cent.? the attendance also rose to 72 




int rscpcctivelY, 


Table 4.3<^ 

^i?.stri..bution , .of Free Books and Attendance 

CAIl Schools) 


Percentage 
of oLuuenLfi 

I’r.iie iiooka 


Total 

Schools 

Average- 

I ,12 

9 

5 ■ 

6 

6 

4 

30 

6&« 23 

20 

f ifiw # 


1 

2 


1 

10 

67.82 


2 

•* 

1 

3 

1 

7 

71.63 

53^4 ’.:r more 


3 

*m- 

MK 

2 

5 

78.80 

Total Kchocls 

13 

l__ll 

9 

13 

BH 
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Lastly^ ths attendance perforraancs of the schools was found 
closely ri-Iatad with the native place of che baaonsaster* If he 
ccur.c frorr. the aarBe village# tte attendance of students was found 
tc averaae at 76*43 per cent# if he came from outside the village 
b.'it from within the block# the attendance dropped down to 71 per 
cent. Hut if he came frm outside the block# the attendance sharply 
declined to 5,2 per cent. 

Table 4* St 

iJg'tiJ.vc Place o£ the aead faster and Attendance 
' " "TaII ^'htrols^ ' ' ' 


Place 

Attendance l!% of Students Pre.sent) i 

Total 

Schools 

Average 

■Z'Sd" 

Kussa 

65-80 

80-90 

90-100 

Sane Village 

1 

. 2; 

I; 

3 

3 

12 

7C.43 

Sami Block 

3 

3 

2 

10 

4 

22 

71.2? 

Outflide 

9 



4 



18 

51.75 



_2 

9 


3 




note t Sane village or same Block in urban areas means 
Mmm locality and same tovra respectively* 










of children in the school going age has significantly in- 
creased and a near-nniire realisation of enrolment seems now 
within the realm of achievement* It is# however# observed# 
that the inajorlty of pupils who enter schools leave before 
congsleting education up to V or VIII class. It is this probl«a 
that constitute# the subject matter of the present chapter* 

It attempts estimates of drop-outs on tb» basis of the data 
from the sample schools and households and then examines how 
far the drop-out from a school ax® related with certain school 
characteristics representing facilities and quality of 
instruction at schooli and incidence of drop-out among diffe- 
rent households is related with characteristics representing 
social# deinogriiphic and economic characteristics of the 
households* 


In the first instance# we att4Mnpted an estimate of drop- 
out rate in a saIiooI talcing the enrolment of students in class X 



in adopting tills met tod of estimating drop-out s one in many 
cases » the enrolment in a class in a year was larger than the 












estimated on the a}x>ve basis# for junior and senior basic 
schools in the rural and urban aaceaa of each of the four 


# are given in Table 5*1 


Both in the rural and urban areas# the highest drop- 


class Xf though those in class XX 


classes are every-where significantly lO'wr than in the junior 
basic schools* In fact over 80 per cent of the total drop- 
out in class 1 - VIII Is found to take place in the classes 





Tmm s,i 
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retention in 


in Class 1 lor class VI/ • It is seen* for exOTiple* that for 
tfm rural sample as a whole* 61 pupils out of 100 enrolled In 
class I drop-out during tte* "Classes I-Vy of 100 students 
entering senior basic school in class VI, 18 drop-out hefom 
completing education upto class Vllly and of the 100 pupil 
enrolled in class 1 68 drop-out before completing class VIII ' 
and thus only 32 complete tte senior basic education# The 
incidence of drop-out is found to be higher at each stage 
and in the aggregate in urban school than in the rural schools 


Among the districts* there are hardly wiy variations so 
far as the urban schools are concerned# Three districts show 






In the stsfal schools the variations among the districts 
are m*aeh more marked. In Pithoragarb# 69 of the 100 pupils 
enrol 3 lag in class t are , estimated to complete education i^to 
class .VI.II# the corresponding, figures for Sitapur* Harairpiar . 
and Clonda are 29, 37 and 25 .respectively,: ■ 

(ill) Average. Per Class/Per Annnm ProP'^ont 

Another way of looking at the information utilised to 
arrive at the estimates' given in Table 5,1 could be in terms 
of tte estimates of drop-outs for a single year in all classes 
together# As the information, in fact, relates to a single 
year, such aon estimate could be arrived in terms of the per- 
centages of pupils in any class in the school dropping out 
during the year without appearing in the annual -examination, 
to the total enrolment in all classes in the school at the 
beginning of the year, Tte ratio would indicate average dro|s- 
out per year in sctools of different types and locations ■ 


TABLE S.2 

Drop-out as Percentage of Enroiment. in a Year 










School I«vel Pit'ho- 

...rmoarli. 

•Sohda fitenip* 

WXT 

' Si ta- 
our 

Average 

Fitho-" 

mugK 


sluaior 

Basic {!•¥) 

7,67 

16,60 15,60 

17,72 

15.34 

17.00 

25,00 37.98 

19*62 23,il©, 

Senior Basic 

l*6i 

1.75 3,97 

7.94 

2.61 

8.33 

7.9S 4.17 

0.90 4^87- 

Averaga 

5.27 

13,34 13,57 

17.22 

1.3 « 12 

M 

mBmI 

mn^mi 

16,25. 18.12, 




Of the pupils ors ipll in rural schools in a year in 
fijfffirent classes 13 per cent and in the urban schools 18 per 
r<^-*«<.iit durin?! that year* of course# the percsntages 
ore r-iuch higher in the junior basic classes than in the senior 
basic classcjs. And aronq districts Sitapur sc!x)ols have the 
highest and Plthoragarh schools the lowest incidence of drt^- 




fiiil 
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TABLirS.S 

Dxx>pped»«»out Children as Percentage Bver 

Children 


Education Xevcl. . 

... 


M F T 




M 

'F "" ' T " 

■ "W"’" 

F 

T 

Junior Basic 


18.28 17.03 

16.25 22.S4 14.88 

16.15 

17.63 

16.77 

Senior Basic 

■ 6.4S 

2.87 5.01 

6.25 11*76 8*54 

6*42 

3.97 

S.39 

Total 

13*71 

-15*20 14*03 

14.03 12.65 13.30 

13.76 

14.21 

14.49 


direction in the mral areas# b«t in the urban areas# drofsped- 
ont constitute a hJ.gher proporticn o£ ever enrolled its the 
case of hojf. then girls* 

The stage-wise pattern of drop-outs estimated on th® 
basis of household data is similar to that revealed by sctool 
data * most drop-out talcing place In the Junior basic stage*- 
Class-wise pattern (Table 5*4|# however^ is found somewhat/ . 

different here. While the school data rsveal highest drop- 
out in class I# the household data ste>ws the higtest drop-out ■ , 
in class 11* This difference probably is attributable the 
different understanding of drop-out at the two sources*,- Sn^ 
the ease of schools# we have considered such pupils as '’drop-; 
out In a class who did not appear at the annual , examination 
©f that class# whereas" tt» households' have probably cbnsideieed' 
a child who attended for tt» whole year in class I# but did ' , . , 
not ^ bo scliool in class II# irrespective of wlictter he 
appeared and passed or not in class I exaiaination# as drop-out ■ 
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in class II* In view of fc'ie fact that the systwa of annual 
exarairation for promotion from class I to class II has been 
g>*ri3rnll:/ abolishodf this 03ipia;'.cticn seems plausible. All 
arc orornotCi?, but In the case of sctool data stl-jose aot on- 
rc.il2I“ig'for class II arc treated as drop-ont in class I# while 
the hiuoeh'jld dat .0 record tteti as drop-outs in class II« 

TABLE 5,4 


is„.of the 



It is Observed that there does not prevail a close «fe- 
class correspondence in enrolment# it is not alwaye that a slat 
3 fear old child is in class X# a seven year old is class 13 «ad 
m on. It is# th»refoire# worthwhile to look at distrilmtioii 
of dropped-owt children by tl» a<j® to which they left school 
Cftbl# t Her® one does not find tJ» highest incidence of 


II I ' I li.hn III, 1 tf i^jil ill 






^ ■ -Mt 





mt tii0 tn# of turn mcmoi ^xng mw^$ 

should normally corsaapond to class I or II# th« clasaas with 
highest incidenoe of drop-out. la fact, the highest drop-out 
is found among the rural children during 10-12 years of ag»f 
both among boys and girls, and in urban areas at 10 years of 
age among boys and 11-12 years of age w^ong girls, Class-wls® 
drop-outs were found to be the highest in rural areas in class 
II wd III for boys and in class II and tten in class V in 
case of glrlsi and in urban areas in class I and V in case of 
boys and in classes V and VI in case of girls* l^he age-class ^ 
oorrespoadeiwe generally holds e«ept that the boy® in mml 
areas se» generally older than their school class sufi^sts^ ^ 

- «ii^ droo-outs are found at the afis o^ 


ifilllBM 





10*^12 j«ars# It looks that conflation of one stage# Junior 

basic# of sctolling and also high enough age for participating 
in production or bsusehold activities account for this partieu* 
lar age«>level as the modal drop«oiit point* 


The two sets of estimates# one based on school data and 
tl» other on the household data# were atta®(®>ted by us first 
to test the reliability of our o%in estimates and. second to 
wake the estimates correspond with the two sots of easplanatory 
variables# school# verifies and household variables# Ibr 
testing the reliability# we can cosgsare the two estimates s the 
drop-out enrolawsiit ratio in the school data and drop-out ever 
enrolled children ratio in the households# The two need not 
necessarily be identical#' but there is reason to expect them' 
to be similar# The estimates presented in Tables 5# 2 and 5#3 
are the ones which invite eoB^arlson on this basis and we 
find that the two estimates follow similar extent and pattern# 


for eaq^lanatory analysis we have have two seta of 
variables# tliose relating to school and those characterising 
the household## It is not possible to associate school 
estimatee with household variables or vice-versa# m have# 
therefore# used school estimates to Identify such characteri- 
stics of the schools which are hypottesised to influence drc^ 
mitt estimates based on household data to identify househo: 
varli^les influencing drop-outs* la the following parts of 
this chi|>ter we have attempted this analysis first taking the 
sdnsol variables and then . the hou^,t^ld vasiableSf . , 
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¥a.rlabl® s. and Drop^pufea 

we haw exaniinea here the association of the various 
characteristics of the school, as eaq^laine^ in the chapter 
on attendance, with the cumulative (class I-VIII) drop-out 
estimates for each school in the ssbi^jI*. for the purposes 
of this analysis all the S2 schools in the sanple have been 
pooled togetl^r, assuming that school variables should have 
similar influence, if at all, among the student drop-out 
irrespective of location, and level of school* Jforeover, 
the mmaplm siae being rather isaall (52) categorisation of 
schools would leave too small a number of observations in 
different cells of the tables to derive any meaningful asso- 
ciation* We also do not have stearate estimates of drop-outs 
fer boys and girls for this part, of the analysis* 

.gupil-tea cher .jfeitio m& Prop-oata 

As Observed la the earlier ch^ter there are only 
marginal variations in the pupil-teaoher ratio* Although 
schools with different pt^ll-teacher ratios* are found 
to have both high and low drop-out rates# the average 
relatioaship between the two variables is guite clear 
(Table 5#6>* It Is -found that as the pupil-teacher rati© 
rises frcei below 30 to 30-35# 35-i© and 40 and above drop- 
out rate Ineieases from 4® ®1 and tO per cent* 






The relationship between covered space per student and 
drop out rates is scroewhat ,’Rixed. But strangely enough the 


drop-out rates seem to be negatively related with the nurnber 
of rooms in tte school for most part. But once the number of 


rooms in the sctool rises to 4 or n»re, there is a shaarp fall 
in the drop-out rates. Thus* it looks that so long as the 
number of rooms are less than number of classes held in tte 
school* they make no iri^sact on the drop outi tout once the 
number of rooms is at least equal to the number of classes* 
the school is in a position to retain a larger part of its 
pupils in the educational streatm {Table 5.7). 




I^mafaer «f 


75 + 


total area, covered or open, available with the school 


to have a positive though not always consistent rela- 
with the drop-out rates, scfx>ols with no building 


Iding, 


6 

5 

^ ^ ^ w . , 

71.49 

1 

? 

il*' 

2 


44.46 

1 

1 


27.11 

1 







- a4.hu. T; ea open space reveal drop rate of between 70 
to 80 i:er cent# bat once the school, area' increase.s to 50 s< 
../er pupil dzop-out rates decline to around 55 per cent* O 
space and the avail^illty of playground is, of course# in 
related* But the latter shows a more consistent relations 
with tte schools' capacity to retain pupils (table 5.9)* , 


ound of upto 10000 sq. ft* and furtter doim to 31 per 
rith the size of playground exceeding 10000 sq. ft. 


Among the facilities# we have information on nuaiser of 
blackboards# tatoattis and library books* Schools ifit.h no ■ 







y one .or fetjo blacJisoarc 


*ates of around 70, per cent wlulc those wi 
kboards .reveal a droo-out rate between 40 


y (fable 5.10) 


fatoattis have no equal 1; 


r.L'jiber of 
FJlacbboartl 


Average 


Drop-QUt 








” nave. Of course, the highest drop-out rates 

of 68 per cent but those with 3-5, 6-10, or 11-20 tatoattis 
stow hardly any variation in the drop-out rate around an 
average of 54 per cent# Schools vdth over 20 tatpattis , of 
course, experienced a low drop-out rate, namely, of 40 per 
cent only* : 


iChool with a library has lower drop-out rate than one 


without a librar/, 


and tiie nuji-fber of libr 


y books are general. 
5*12). ‘A’he schools 


ar. roclated witn orop-oui nega'lively 


with 


Witn no library nave a drup-out rate 65 pe.r cent, 


library having upto iOO, 100-200 or wore thaii 2u0 books have 


drop-out rates of 64# 59 and 46 per cent respectively* 






As 


rhe per student esqponditure on ;^pliad Kutxltion Fxo- 
gr.;;!.nie is foi’ad bo have no definite relationeMp i..nth dx-op 
out C-able d*13). As observed aarlle-r, rao&i; sc too is tod no 
on this item and such sctools showed a drop-otit 
i^wG of 50 per cent* A few schools spent up to Rs*3 per 
student per month under the progranime and their drop-out 


ic tools 


between Rs#3 and 4 or Rs*4 and higher stowed a high 
drop-out rates of ?8 arid 6f per' cent respectively. Thus the 


r ■:latxonsi'dp, if there was any# between the two was rather 
u.'iwxpectea# liigher 33q>endit«re per capita on AKP is associated 


ler drop-out rxtes 


TABI^ 5.13 


Eacuenditure on AWF and Droo-Qut Rate 


Expoaditure 
per student 
per month (fis) 


4.00 or mt» 


fsofision of free books was found to have a somewhat 
!*• jreiatioaship with -the imBtool*# capacity to ■retain 
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pupil, s {Table 5*14} • Sctools giving free books to none of the 
students also had an average drop-out 76 per cent, those which 
gave tree books to up to 20 per cent of their students, had an 
average drop-out rate of to 58 per cent. Once the schools 
vjere in a position to increase the coverage of students getting 
free bc-oks to between 20 and SO per cent and higher than 50 per 
cent the drop-outs rates declined to 44 and 31 per cent respe- 
ctively. 


TAB34E 5.14 


Percentage Student 
receiving free books 


None 
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Tmm s.is 

Place .of the Haadmaster and Drop^out Rate 


Place 

jmrnmtmmm 

. Dron-out Rate 



25 - 50 50 • ' 7'5 

*1C I 

■ 

' hverkge 

Same Village 

:2 

S ' ' 4 

1 

49.15 

k»i crjiie Jlock 

;? 

'4 r 

6 

65.23 

Cut side 

2 

S 4 

1 

*fl»02 


Note I Same village- -ana same block in rural 

areas ana for urban areas* same locality 
•ana same town respectively. 


Ill • ftsusetold Charaeteristics ana Dzop.-.Qa.t5 

For the purposes of examining the association betin^en the 
tousehold characteristics and drop»outs we have used the per*- 
centaQc of dropped out cliildren to tte number of children in 
the age-group 6-14 years* find that of the total population 

in the school going age group in the sample househoias around 
8 per cent are such who had enrolled at soma time but are 
currently out at school without conpletlng tha basic school 
edueaUon. This percentage eetlmates to 10 per cent in the 
rural aieae. 9 per cent in the esse of boys and 12 par cent in 
the case of girls, end S per cent in the urban areas 4 par cent 
in the case of boya and 7 per cent in the case of girls. These 
estimates c^lously are lower than those arriwed on the basis 
of «:hool 'tots « the household data reported earlier. The;',,,, 
school esttsates use drop-out as well as enrolment of the 




j.n C...C age-group 6«14j and the estimates used here use drop- 
out population aad total population in tte i;;cS’ioo3. ocina aae 


age group in the households, I*he esUmaies 


he highest in the first# lower in the second and tne lowest 


The drop-out rate among tlie children belonging to differ* 
castes/communitieg- indicate si-gnificant ■variations* The drop* 
outs constitute the highest population among the school going 
age population in the case of scheduled castos/tribo and bade* 
ward castas CTable 5.16)# and tte lowest in the case of upper 


UPBIM 5.16 


r:^.ieta« and Drou-out Rate 


Caste Group 


%>per Castes 

Backward Castas 

Scheduled Castea/ 
Tribes 

Husllifts 

Others 
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:dr£.iU':« 3oth Scheduled Castes B5>ckr-?.re’' Castes have 
<;» il..x .L..w:.Ii*i.'wOe of utoopea-oux. chiidr'-'U in t,ne tot-X sanrr;le; 

L,...;- 1 ’ souiev.'iiat m.ghcr incidence in tne n’r-il areas? 

b.'t in the urjan areic Schcdclsd Castes have a rawch Ic7:er 
inclcencc c£ drep-out tFian backward castes* Upper caste Hindu 
y.vnliiT. households have siffliXar drop-^ut rates in rural 
dEcas# fojt in tlie urban areas Huslim housetolds have the highest 
Incidence o£ drop«-oijtr while npr:pr ceste Hindu households have 
the IC'V/ect# lowci* than one per cent* on their clrildren as drop- 
outs* 

Thus while the caste status of the households seems asso- 
ciated with drx>p-OiJ.t the differential belv-^'iour among castes 
show variation between the rural aoid urban areas to a certain 
extent* First* the ctiildren of the inusliv't and *oxher* coOTsiiai"* 
t.lcii h'„ve the higiicst drop—out rate# (8*90 and 8*33 respectively) 
in the ur.'a.n areas# as against tris higiiest incidence of drop- 
out amonpst scheduled Castss/Tribes and backward castes (9.76 
and 8.21 respectively) in the rural areas. Second# except in 
the oa»e of the upper cactes# tha girls uf urban areas have 
dropped out of tlKiiv sclwols in sigfaificantly lower proportion 
than boys# whereas in the rural areas girls of ail caste groups 
ted higher dfop- 0 «t rates thm of the boys, i’he difference 
be'tween boys and girls was relatively more stgalficont ia the 
ease of upper caste households tten in tte case of otter caste 

groups# in tt« rural areas. 



,h: C.'ys.il/ siee rhovs rx continuous rulations'nip with 
f.ro,. "Krats* 'cut ou*^ can easily oiscexa a general tenaency of the 
urc- r"'t»? declining with tho increasa in the sxs® of 
t,-iiicn ll-fiolf, r>*l 7 )# The only plausible Gxplanetion for 

Tmm S.17 : 

l-amiiv Sise^ and Droo-Qiit .Ra M. 


Famxiy 
(No. of 
Hembers) 


Dgop«»out Rata.... 


n-ira l Ace.is. 

#4 F T 


urban iir-^.a.S... 

M F T 


M 


Total 


W 


2 

3 

1 

S ;?' 

6 

7 

8 

9 ^4 


14.29 14.29 14.29 0.00 0.00 0.00 


5.74 


0.65 

6.34 

6.96 

5.23 

5.05 

1.72 


6.25 

3C.13 

9,20 

6.04 

9.43 

8.00 

6*69 


S.S8 2.38 0.00 1.82 
3.7S 1.75 0.00 1.16 
7.29 3. 87 0.03 2.56 
6.65 6.57 3.85 5.39 
6.60 5*65 6.17 5.85 
6.13 1*19 3.28 2*07 
3,35 6.73 3.45 5*42 


.0.35 

1.1# 11. 

10.53 

4.88 

4.92 

4.39 

7.98 

7,73 

7.90 

5.33 

7,05 

6.26 

6,90 

5.57 

6.43 

5.30 

8,73 

6*46 

4.24 

6,90 

C 

ai.Sl 

5.99 

3.71 


■:,x. af’:®*' ♦-«« preaucave and touscnoia acavi'iien to 

continue th-3 obJiaren in ttio schools. It is oifdicult to 
vorlfy t«s «.^lnn.tlc,n, bat a s.or*ral tronfl ot lo«r in- 
ci«Enc« of drop-oat as»ng higher faiM-liss .b ..ot-.. .«t.i in 
rural anf urtan areas. At tt* sffiffi Uiaa a Uirea aaiiuor 
famlls-. prescably cwsistlng of t«o adults and a child la 
Obsaroed to bava ooa of the loves t drop-out rate. 




stay home for household .chores 


i9 

2.17 

6«5i 

tfi 

3*28 

7.11 


2*90 

13*0- 

(7 

5*29 

6.11 

>S 

5*29 

6.3: 

(4 

6.72 

8.0 












TNs next variable considered is the number of very young 
children Cbelow 6 years) in the tousehold. The trend of tte 
relationship between this variable and drop-out rates (Table 5,20) 
suggest a trend rather contradicting the hypotheses that very 
young children in the family may necessitate staying home by 
not-so-young to look after them. Particularly in the rural 
areas we found that families with no infants have higher djcop* 
out rates than those with one or two infants and the latter 
have higher drop-out than those with three or four infants* In 
the urban areas# however# we find a positive association between 
the number of Infants in the family and the drop-out rates* 


TABLE 5.20 


No* of Children 
below 6 years 
age 


None 

0mm 

Two 

Three 

four 


Such an Invewe relationship between the two variables in 
ttia case of rural sapiip>le might be because of one of the follcnrinf 

fectorsf a) i» rural areas# the Joint family system is# to some 

ejetsnt# still prevalent and, therefore# other iwMatoers ©f tits 
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household care for the very young non-school going age children? 
b) the presence of old people (above 60 years) who are non-» 
%forkers leave the school going children unaffected from the 
responsibilities of the very young children of the family# 

We do find a positive relationship between the presence 
of old persons of above 60 years age in the family and drop- 
out rate among their school going children (Table 5#21). The 
relationship is consistent both in the rural and urban easest ' 
but primarily in the case of drop-out of boys# In the case of 
girls the relationship is reverse though rather feeble# 


TABLE 5.21 

Presence of Persons above 60 Years Age in the 
■ Peop-Qut Rate 


Ho# of Persons 
above iO years 

llllllllllllllfllll^^ 





Wid^an... ..Areas.. .. 

Total 

MPT 

M P 

T 

'k ' "'w 

“TT ; 

Hone 

6»4S 7.94 6*96 

5.38 2.67 

4.72 

6.04 6.S8 

i*22 

One 

4.67 7.93 5*76 

4.4S 4.83 

4.31 

4.66 7.46 

''5.62 

Two,, ■ 

0*47 9.09 3*41 

3.01 3.35" 

' l"’ 

0.31 3.09 

3.40 


In the case of girls one would expect that the niimbeir, of ■■ 
housewives in the family would positively influence their' ,, . 
retention in the school and therefore a negative relationship 
can be ^lifpothtsised between the nujaaber of housewives ip the^^ , 
fawily and drop—ont rates# But the lowest drop-out , rate 
jfiound among the families which had no housewife C4«4S) and th# 










This is more or less true both for rural and 


TABLE 5.22 


Drc^-oiat Rate 


different group* @f families with different leToia ox edacaw^ro# 
different occiipattorae and income lewis* Tins lewl of edncatlcm 
in the faymlly has been determined on the basis of the highest 
attained by any of its rawaber^s). Tha ocoupatioii of 
tbe honaetwld has been determined in three ways i (a) ©cw^ation 


3*24 

6.89 

4.45 

3.69 

2.36 

3.20 

3.31 

€.14 

4.26 

7.83 

7.46 

5.79 

3.73 

2.79 

3.35 

6.83 

6.04 


6.13 

11.64 

3.00 

3.33 

3.77 

6.40 

6*43 

10.37 

7.79 

4.63 

8.97 

6*92 

10.34 

6.67 

9.09 

5.50 

2.73 

6.49 

4.17 

15.38 

8.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.23 

10.53 

6.00 

12.50 

0.00 

8.70 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12.50 

0.00 

8.70 

20.00 

0.00 

16.67 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

20.00 

0.00 

16.67 
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of tl'iie head of the honoeholdi Cb) occupation engaging tte 
largest aantoer of family worlcersi and Cc) occupation providing 
t?-ie largest income to the family* The income level of the 
household has been specified in terms of per capita income. 

The highest educational level attained by any member of 
the household is found to have an impact on the incidence of 
drop-out among sctool gplng age children* The relationship 
is particularly clear in the case of rural households where 
with the increase in tba higtest educational level in the 
family# tte drop-cut rates decline eonelstently, both in case 
of boys and girls* The relationship is found to hold in 
the urban households as well ttoigh loss consistsntly. The 

TAfibS 5.23 

Hiahest Level of Education in the Family and 

.SciasaSr .Mfe 


Highest 

Bdueation 

In the 

Family 


Dr£^-©ttt Rate i 




aural' Areas.... 

Ojdsan Areas 



M 

' f T 

If 

F 


"i " 

F 

"T" 


1*49 

2.03 1*72 

0*68 

0.00 

0.39 

1.15 

1* m 

1.15 

** iXZX * 

a* §5 

5.08 2.82 

3.01 

4#$4 

3.74 

2.97 

5.04 

3*77 

zac * JC 

I»i7 

5#44 4l)li8 O#*?? 

0,00 

0.44 

2.70 

4,37 

3.40 

Wi -> VIZI 

4^*74 

9.0a 5,05 

6.35 

1.67 

4.07 

4.90 

f * ^ r 

5.79 

I3|i to V 

@*04 

10.70 8.79 

9.64 

4 . 95 

8*05 

O* 4 A 

9.93 

8.70 

A <tmmt A* A 

■■•■wiPSiisP liP^*W)iF ■■WWW .'WP’.'W ■ ■ . 

®*77 

lt.73 9.97 

4.69 

7.04 

»♦ 

5.39 

10.50 

7.07 

wl ■■ ■ njljiiiiir iifitfiii 

ZAvLtMSMtm 

@.00 

10.00 9.00 

@•63 

S*4@ 

f *33 

7.10 

4*76 6.32 
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house'nolns in which one of the inembers has a university degree 
have lowHt percentage of drop-outs amongst their children# 
girls as vvell as ixjys# both in rural and urban areas* It is 
not always that the households with no literate members have 
the highest drop-out# but is generally observed that the 
households with no or little education anong tSr»ir meinbers 
have significantly higher drop-outs than tl»se with some of 
their members having ccm^leted sctiool education or gone 
beyond* Tiiis is generally true both for rural and urban 
areas and for drop-out aisong boys and girls* 

Occupation i-da9, the highest drop-out rates are found 
ajnong children of tna families of agricaltaxal labour followed 
by cultivators# irrespective of whether w® define family 
occupation as the occuoatiGO of the head of the l^ousehold# ^ 
«!r.^loyer of largest nu'-nber of fa.id.ly members of the largest 
source of income (Table 5*24#. 5»2S# f5*26)* "'But there are 
variations in the pattern. The trader families followed by 
those with crafts and service as family occupation have generally 
the' lowost proportions cf drop-oats arong the school going 
age children. There are# however# some variations in this 
pattern between rural and urban households and drop-out of ; 
boys and girls. 



TABLE 5.24 


.tlon Accoirding to of 

■IK? brap'waigi 


Equally Bividad 3.51 7.50 4*79 0.8S 1.43 1.06 3*31 

Calti.'yatioB 12.36 20*56 14*75 0.00 0*00 0.00 8.89 

13.64 22.92-16.91 2.27 7.14 4.17 9.S5 

Artiaail 10.39 4.69 7.80 11.11 2*38 7*89 10*74 

Tsada 5*00 9*85 6*63 4*17 1*54 2*92 4*82 

Saniflc* 6*40 5*47 6*09 5*49 3*73 4*78 6*19 






TABLE 5*26 


¥aryifJ9 12.66 2.91 per cent. Tha order is the am 

in the rural as wall urban areas. Mt th« IxLqtmat drop-ont 
iiaoBig is »e«a in tiie cultivator families* in aggregate 

and in rural areas. Fnrtter, artisan and agricultural 'labou: 
housalicids are found, to . hav© lower drop**out ^wong girls than 
tooya. Aasonf f«®aiiia* with 'Serrlca occupation drop-out a«©ng 
gldf la nwch Wglier than boya In the rural areas and tha 
situation is just th« reverse in the urbim areas. 


fha ajcaxoiao to relate drop-out rates with per capita 
Incoma wa^a did not yield a clear corroboration of the 
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hypothes»s attributing discontinuation of sctool education to 
poverty* Ttse higher per capita Income ranges of the households 
did not necessarily show lower drop-cut rates (Table 5*27)* 

Ho doubt# the highest per capita Incomi range of Us* 10# 000 aaad 
above had oaa of the lowest drop-cut among the children# but a 
similarly low rate of drop-cut was also observed in the relati- 
vely low ineoawi range of fis*4OO-SO0* It is# hoi(Wver# seen 
that if we divWte ttie per capita income ranges Into two groips# 
less then 500 mad more than «00# there Is found to toe a tendency 
of drop-cut rates falling with rise , in per capita income ranges# 
within each of these grorps* The ransm oi Rs*5OO-40O# however# 
dcmis not fit in elttwir groups* This pattern generally holds 
both for drop-out rates among boys and girls In the rural and 


urban areas* 



9.r emit* ImttlP* m4 PWB - m lau 


Per Cspita 
Income group 

in ipNiir WkWmm 


bserve 



witfi alinxiar assistance within the group the tendency of drop- 
out rising with lower income levels holds even here as in the 
case of higher income ranges- of tte households* We do not have 
any direct evidence to verify this proposition# except that the 
scheduled castes which lelong generally to the lowest income 


to keep their children in the school despite generally low 
Inccrase levels of their families* To the extent it is so# it is 
an encouraging trend and suggest# general effectiveness of the 
provision of special assistance to these groups* But our 
earlier findings suggested that the drop-out rates are the 
highest waong the children belonging to scheduled castes which 
render# the validity of the proposed explanation souiewhat 
doubtful* 



cteristics caste anci occupation showed a definite pattern * 
scheduled castes and backward classes# and agricultural laboure. 
and cultivators having higl»r drop-out rates anwng their childr 
In order to supplement the analysis based on these associations 
we have attempted a probe into the gpestion of drcp«out by 
asking the households directly about the reasons of dro-outsj- 
and also ttein associating their responses with certain socio- 
econcwdc characteristics, 'The various reasons given by the 
households according to tlws order of their iri|>ortance, are as 
'followsi 


TABLE 5*28 


Bad ccwipany of friends 

Caa*t afford eacpenses 

Child required to work to supplement 
family income 

Sc tool timings not suitable 
Lack of interest 

Child* i help needed in household work 

Others C failure In e^aaiiiiation illness 
etc#! 



from *b«d company* or to infuse loteresr among xw* 

secondly, the weak economic condition of families discourages 
them to send their children to school* Although education at 
basic lewl Is free yet sending children beyond an age to the 
school may involve cost to the extent school going child cannot 
help his family iii¥»rove its econaaic condition by undertaJcing 
some iwployment. Reclassifying these reasons we find that 35 
per cent of the responses related tto lack of positive 
attitude towards education either in terms of failure to prewn 
the children fro« falling into *toad cos^any* or to enthuse 
interest In education. The rest 65 per cent of the responses 

mainly economic characteristics of 






wot^ family incorae** The similar .reason was 

ry 21. Cl# aftd 24.42 per cent of the responaents belonging 
tc N''„.re*.Kl4 of Which sortie of the members were educated «pto 

^^^Jh 3 Ct»ol on.; v»r« 'literate', respectively. Only S.67 par 
cent of rospondcnts Mlonqing to the families of all illiterate 
wmbers cave this reason for drop-out of their ehlldren, Althm 
the relationship betwen the t«o variables Is not consistent 
yet it indicate that children belonging to the families of all 
IJllterata members left their studies on their own due to their 
friend circle. Their elders, it seems, did not try sincerely 
to c :»g.el their children to continue their studies. On the 

. .... rsf ¥hm literate or educated f ami lie* l«£t. 


leo 

apeac. it looks that whiio economic reasons are predoadaant 
if! rural er«is, tha rorai areas also tave a greater part 

of tr» exvlanation in the attitude to education than the 
oroan apiis. 


for the purpose of associating the pattern of reasons "with 
the characteristics of t\m respondent households# we haw sele- 



afford esepenses* of education among the households in ttm higher 



handicap ,«ith«r then the low iocoise group. Probably the high 
ineone groups haw Moiewhat different perception of reguirments 
than the poor#" 'So far ae the fee and other eapenses charged 






t;.4n 'jy zt'M 'lo.. In tih© iow iacocis ^rocp* Freni 

:t..n •,« collt»ct«'j cn the ho’iceholc expenditure on 
c* r .4 1 fifo ’ n tt’locdt.icn iw'® £ln<5 that those in higher incorftf,- 
r 5 neves £'t>end nuch mm tten those in lew income range® on ; ^ 
scfK'oling of treir crildren i those with household income 
vi aixfvt Ri* 10*000 per annum spend on average of !Ie*257# 

in incoiM range of Rs.SfOOC to 10,#OCO Rs*154 end those 
with less than Ms* 500 loccwie Rs«i22 p«r annum on this iteia# 

In the U')ct»a» areas the relationship between economic 
status and drop-out was found to be direct* Ttose in loiwr 
per capityi incowe ranges attributed 50 per cent of the cases 
of drop-outs to their inability to afford eaipenses and 30 per 
cent cases to need for household work* In the higher income 
ranges these reasons were inentloKed by 5 md 17 per cent of 
the households* rsspectivelf* In the lower income ranges 25 
per cent cases were also attributed to lack of interest# in 
the higher iacosie ranges this reason did not feature. The 
fact that low incosie households in tte rural areas attributed 
drop-out* to a significant extent to the factors such as ‘bad 
company'* and there in urban areas to lack of interest suggests 
that thil'r' attitude to education affects their urge to retain . 
their children in the sctiool to a considerable extent* 







CIIM>TER VI 


highly con^lex# as is evident from the findings 


doubt, nniversai provision of facilities In terms of availaM' 
iity of schools withia reasonably accessible distance is a 
necessary condition for this task', IMs condition is reporte* 
to have bean met in the State cf Uttar Pradesh in resoect of 


to reauce the shortfall in this »apect, but it looks that the 
resource constraints 'would raoke the piocjircss slow and opening 
of schools ill all the TOlativelv unsorved atreas 


I, negative answer to this question. In the present 
exai^le, lack of a school at convenient distance 
' featured as a factor influencing entry and conti-'''' ^ 

I tto educational stream. Of course# our study - 
?wi the school end# so far as the saai^le survey is','’' >; 

and therefore# the eadstence of a school m» alre4^ 
To this extent it ’controls* thw influence , of 








tiiog© characterising the household influence entry and conti* 
nuation in the schooli and under each of these class there 
are several# not always clearly ideiitifiahle# factors tiwit 
deterwine the capacity of tte school to attract and retain 
the pupil and ttae capacity and willingness of the household 
to ensure ttie pupil ‘a enrolment# attendance and continuation 
in the sc tool* And deterxidning relative iraportance of tt» 
i’Oantiiled variables is still laore difficult task* Takinf 
congnizance of all these constraints the present study has 
attempted to identify the factors# with the nelp of iapltclt 
and explicit i^potheses# and assess their relative iir^ortance 
using emcirical data collected frOT a large sanitplo of schools 
and households* In this chapter wo have attsss^ted to rocs^i- 
tulate our finding* and relate thi« with each other to draw 
certain gwnerad conclusions and policy iioplleationa. ^he 
findings have been sujwnarised under tlwi framework of the suijor 
objectives of th* study# aaieely estimates of enrolment# atten-* ; 
dance and d]cop»»«outa « ^ 
inter-group wrlations In these aspects of schooling of childisw^ 
and^examiaatlon of the relations hip bet’s^ieen school and hpu'l^toid'' ^ 
characteristics with the three dimensions of school 


♦i* 




m Dettar than of the other. Similarity betwsen tha tm 
;i.r»iates# howaver, Infusas confidence in both. 


t The overaii earolinent rate e!stJjs>at®fl by us# 
•ercentage of chilajren currently «t sc tool to the' total 


The official ©stimatea based on current school enrolment to 
Mleyant age group population erw 91 in the class J-V Cs-ll 
year©) and 37 in clais V—VIII Cli*14 years)# making tto aggro* 
gate of around bO p©r cent! 91 for boys and $0 fer glrle. 
Allowing for a 10 per cent margin of oversea tlmation fcr the • 
Inclusion ot ctoldren below six or above 14 years in tha , iK?'tool 
ttaxolment in clasae® these estimate# would be ?§ In-' , 
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aggregat®# 80 for toys and 57 per cent ftor girls. Our estimates 
are thus comparable with, though somewhat lower tten these 
figures, to the extent, the 'information collected from the 
housetolds could be taken as reliable, tliis difference raay 
account for an element of inflated enrolment figures maintained 
by the schools for the purposes of availing assistance. 

We find a significant difference in the enrolment rates 
between the rural and urban areas. Overall, the percentage of 
currently enrolled children la the 6-14 years group in the rural 
household ia 63 per cent and io the urban household S3 per cent. 
In the U3*an areas 86 per cent of boys and 77 per cent of girls 
are in the schools, the corresponding percentages for the rural 
areas are 73 and 51 per cent. 

Attendance i The assessanent of regularity in attendance 
of enrolled pupils was attaspted both on the basis of the in- 
formation from the househO'lds and school records. From the 
households, we found that around 61 per cent of the children 
were regular in attending the school (attending at least 20 
out of 25 school days in a month) j 24 per cent were irregular 
(15 to 20 days) and around 15 per cent were highly irregular 
(less than 15 days). Ho significant difference was observed 
between boys and girls in attendance. There were, however#' 
significant differences between the rural and the urban a,rea*t''. , 
13 per cent of the rural as against 82 per cent of the'-uj^an"- ' 
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pupils were regular in attending the schoolsi and t^ highly 
Irregular constituted 20 per cent in the rural and 4 per cent 
in the urban areas* 


The estliiates based on schcK^l data are quite comparable 
with those based on information from ti» households, ninety 
per cent of the schools had over 70 per cent of their pupils 
regular in attending school, on the day of visit the 

attendance was found to foe 63 per cent in the junior basic 
schools and 69 per cent in tt» senior basic schools, while 
the situation in three districts Plthoragarh. Hwnirpur and 
C3onda was found to be better than average, the situation la 
Sitapur seemed rather dismal. Hare 40 per cent schools had 
less than 70 per cent students as • regular » in attendance, and 
on the day of visit, all junior basic school# had less than 
65 per cent attendance and average attendance in all schools 
turned out to te only 33 per cent* 


t Using the school data the estimates of d,vQp*> 
out are as follows! 62 per cent of the pupils entering class 
I leave school before they pass class V, and of those entering 
class VI IS per cent drop-out before passing class VIII. Of 
the 100 children enrolled in class I, 67 are estimated to drop- 
out before con^jleting basic school education, i.e, upto class,,; 
VIII. The situation is more or less similar in the rural ^and''" 
urban exeats. On an average 15 per cent of the enrolled .ftjf ild.' ^ , 
drop-out irfery year fro® different classes. Tfee'.infowiatl^a. '■ 
collected fro® the swu^le households reveals that in "the; ' ^ 
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populatlof^B 6-14 yaajcs 15 per cent w&m currently out of 
achool though they were enjcolled at aome stage. Urop-out aiaong 
girls was certainly higher than aaiong boyst 22 per cent of 
the achool-go4ng-ag« girls were drop-outs frcM schools as 
against 12 per cent among boys# 

As is found in other studies# the highest drop-outs were 
in classes I and II i 30 per cent pupils in the rural and 2S 
per cent in ttie urban awas dropped out in these two classes* 
Age-wise, however# the highest drop-out# both among boys and 
girls and in rural and urban areas occured in the ages of 10# 

11 and 12 years* The class— wise and age— wise drop-outs put 
together are suggestive of late entry or stagnation of children 
in the school. Age— wise situation also suggests that the 
drop-outs most often 'tales place when the child acquires an age 
when he or she could be of some help in household chores or 
productive activity* 

12:* InME-Ojroup Differences 

We have attei^ted estimates of enrolawnt, attendance and 
drop-out rates for different caste groups, and occupational 
categories of the households and thi findings are siwaarised 
below* , ■' 

■tegllaiifi.t * wide variations are iSound among the caste ' gfb?®*. 
In the asjoolmeint rates of their children, ' %p®r caste /Kiudds-.V''''' 
have four-fifths of their school-age children ahrolled'wtsile'' " 
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affionQ the tchedtaled caste/tribes this pix>portiori is only axoend 
SO per cent, The differences are sharper in tte niral areas 
than In the urban areas* In the urban areas children of Musllsi 
households haw tbm iowst enrolraeat rate, and in the rural 
areas the SC/ST household shcnied a poorest enrolment r'ates* 
fhe scheduled caste/tribes households in the urban axroas had 
87 per cent of their children enrolled as against only 3i per 
cent in the rural a,r®as* Even granting that the urban situation 
in general provides conducive conditions for higher enroliii@nt| 
the difference suggests that the scheduled caste/tribe fawilies 
in urban areas are more aware of the special facilities available 
to them than those in the rural areas* ■ 


Occupation-wise# trading household# followed by those with 
* service* occupation had the higtest enrollment ratesj in urban 
areas families with ‘service* occupation scored over traders* 
Agricultural labour and artlsa« ' 'households came at the bottom* 
The differences were sharper la the case of boys than of girls# 
particularly in the jpjral areas* 


MMnjiai3t,ef i Regularity of attendance by children belonging 
to different castes and coiimunities follows a similar pattern as 
enrolment* The upper caste Kt'ndus have the highest and scheduled 
eastei/trlbe households the lowejt percentage of their chlldjsen 
regular in attending schools* The differences axe sharper ip ' ' : 
tlss rural areas than in the urban areas* Jlttendance of' childb^ 



frcfr. housii-iOl-Js different occapition also has tte 
pottem as snrclnient rates among ttsir children, except 
ortiaaas in the rural areas have a scmevhat better reco; 
cultivators lii attendance, while the situation vms founc 
be the reverse in resoect of enrol 


than 


***' igaB , SHa,l? . f. , * toimiiar pattern is seen in respect of drop-outs 
In the rural areas scheduled castes/tribes households had the 
highest drop-outs# closely followed, by backward classes and 
Muslims and the upper caste Hindu have the lowest drop-outs 
among their children* Muslims# however# had the highest drop- 
out rate in the urban areas; and the scheduled castes ratter 
low drop-outs# higher than the upper castes only* The pattern 
was similar both for male and female children* 


Trading households had tte best record of retaining their 
childr-n in tte school also* iUrfcisana also did relatively 
better in tte rural acreas* But families with 'service* occupa- 
tion# which were second only to trading families in teaos of 
enrolment# are found to have relatively poor record in attiuidaujc® 
tooth in rural and urban areas. Cultivatorw had a better record 
than artisans in enrolment# but in respect of retention of their 
children in the schools ttey Imve receded lower# being better 
off than agricultural labourers only* 


m 


C.haftguctcristl g .s and Education of ChlldCTit| 

Tb» abov« account of t!» pattera of lntez>-group <Sif£ei:^ne®s 
pmvMm only an id«a of the association between the broad social 
and occupational characteristics of households and their perfcr- 
aance in respect of the school education of their children. The 
association might reflect both the differential attitude and 
variations in objective conditions of the households belonging 
to different groups, in order# however# to establish any causal 
connection between characteristics of the households and the 
schooling record of their children# variables oapected to have 
a causal relation with enrolment# attendance and retention of 



ctu.ldren in the school need to-^ be considered, w© sumnarise below 
the findings of our analysis relating tc these variables. 


5gid..gEap.hic Structure t In principle# it is possible to hypo** 
thesire certain relationships between the size and structure of 
the family and schooling of the children in a given environment, 
I^arge siaed families may not need children at home# but may find 
it difficult to af&rd eatpenses of schooling. Worker*non**woji}c©r ■ 
ratio in the family may, also have similarly two way influence on 
children’s education. The presence of infants in the house may 
require relatively older children to stay Jmck from the school to 
look after tlmm. But if there are aged# retired persons In 'the'' 
household# the children could be free from thi* task to attenf'""\\„ 
KCtool* A girl isay be jDsquired to stay at twsw if there is/’nei -'i 
housewife to look after the household chores.' 



m 

In practice, the zciatioijship ia not fonnd to be always 
blx-ect and synaaetrical bccanse of several variables intervening 
at the same time, Sn.goliBent situation is found to hardly bear 
any clear relationship with the size of the households. The 
dependency raUo is found to have a positive relationship with 
enrolment in the rural areas* ®»iylfhis relationship may be 
a simple reflection of the factual situaUon that the households 
irtiich have m>Bt of tteir children as non-earners, would obviously 
have larger proportion of them free from other activities to 
attend schools, and those having their children engaged in some 
productive activity and thus a lower dependency ratio, have 
small proportion of their children in the schools. This implica- 
is found particularly valid in the ease of girls amongst 
wfx5m the enrolment rates and dependency ratio in the household 
is found consistently positively related. At the same time, 
it also In^jlies that the capacity to afford e^g^ences, to the 
extent it is a function of eamer-non-eamer ratio anoag family 
HWHbew, is not an important factor in ciiiidren’s enrolment in 

the rural areas. In the urban areas, variations in enrolment 

# 

rates among house ir^ld with dif rerent dependency ratios, are not 
significant! nor are the rwo variaOsles, in any way related a 
consistent manner# . . . 

The presence of infants in the hoaserr>id is found to affoc'^ 
enrolment of school-going-ag» childaren adversely* With tte ' 
enrolHwint rat* in the household with no infants, the rmW'dedllneS'. ' 
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consistently wxtn on# or iiio» infants, in the urban areas, m 
the rural area# too the relationship holds to th# extent, the 
households with no infanta have the highest enrolment ratea 
mong their children. The relationship is found to hold parti- 
cularly conaiatentiy in case of enrolment of girls both in the 
rural and the urban areas, f-he implication seems clear i the 
need to look after their jomger brothers and sisters con^^els 
t}!# cri-ltlren, particularly girls, to stay away from the schools. 
To extent, >;-ld liiembers of the household can take this 
rsiiponsibility, can enrol in the schools, TWs proposition 

is iv-ni to told in the rural areas, where the households %d.th 
lit, ulC .liOi-sbers ivtvt the lowest -and tteee with one or two old 
r«e-\ii,iir£ correppondingly higher enrolment rates; hut not in th# 
urban areas, it looks grand-parents are a help in the rural 
areas, but not necessarily in the urban areas. 

The hypothesis that availability of adult wwen as house- 
wives to look after the household tasks would positively in- 
fluence th© enrolment is found to hold in the case of girls in 
the rural areas; hut not tor girls in urban areas nor for boys 
in either location. That this variahl® ^iffects girl#*’ enrolmwit 
i» unclerstandable Itj so far as it is the girls in th# 

scijoc*! goitig ago group who would substitute ifer th© hotis#ifiv®s, 
Ti-iat ite px'opoaition dos# not ho.ld in urban areas can be ' @splain«d ' 
in uaiua of us# of maids and domestic aersrants in citle* and 



So tar as th« regulailty of attendance of the eniolled 
. children in the schools is concerned the different d®3iogrraphic 

characteristic® of the households show a somewhat different 

,j pattern than in rei^ct of enrolment* While family size 1« 

j 

j found to have any consistent influence on attendance# a 

j rise in dependency ratio is generally accompanied by a decline 

I in tiui regularity of the attendance of children in the school* 

I It seems that though the households with a high dependency 

ratio may enrol most of their children in the school, some of 
them are required to stay at hcaae frequently to help in the 
household or productive activitiesi or then the few adults who 
are busy working to support the family are not in a position 
to care to see w^aither their childnin are regularly attending 




the school or not* The presence of infants bears no definite 
relationship with attendance in the school, but the proportion 
of regular students Increases and that of the highly irregular 
ones declines as one moves from households having no old 
porBOUt to one and two old persons in the family. The presence 
or the number of housewives does not seem to influence ti» , 
regularity in school attendance of the children. 

So far as the dgop^outs are concerned, their .proportion in 
the child population does not seem to bear any logical relation* 
ship with tiw most of the diasographie charactexisties of the 
households* I4krger families have lower dxop*ciut rates then ; , ' 
ffnaller familiesi families with higher dependency 
lower ditp-*<»tt rates; nusdiwr of infants in the fa^ly ''Ipears .no " ' 
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relation with drop»o«t rates, but those with one or two old 
r«»eraber» haw lower drop-out rates than ones with no such 
members* But larger the number of housewives in the family, 
higher Is tfwi incidence of drop-out, including anong girls* 

Thus it seems that while the demographic structure of the 
households, affects enrolment and to a certain extent, tl» 
regularity of attendance also, but once a child is enrolled 
and attends the school regularly or irregularly, the stage 
at which the child leaves school, either In between or after 
completing sc tool education, does not seem to get directly 
Influenced by the size and structure of the family* 

il5 Mueatlon in the gaymllv t ' Tlwi one variable that has the 
most consistent relationship id.th the aspects of schooling 
considered here is the educational level of the family. The 
level of the highest educational attainment by any member of 
the family is found to influence enrolment rates and regularity 
in attendance positively and drs^-out population among children 
negatively. Xnrolment rates are the highest, 92 per cent in 
the rural and 97 per cent in urban areas in the households 
with some twwmber having a university degreei the "rates go on 
declining with only 12, 10# 8 and 5 years of the maaclmw 
schooling of any mender In the fsroily* This relationship 
holds both in case of boys and girls and in rural and u*ba«, ' 
areas* The all-illiterate families or those with only few 
years schooling do not, however# necessarily ,haw« the 'lowsiit'"' 


enrolJiient rates. 
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in attendance is even more conaietently related 
with educational level of the family* jAraon^F the rtijral families 
those with a graduate member have 65 per cent chlldsen regular 
and 11 per cent highly irregular# those with a matriculate have 
59 per cent regular and 14 per cent highly irregular and all 
illiterate families have and 19 per cent of their enrolled 
children regular and 57 per cent highly irregular in attendance* 
la the urban areas the relationship is similar but not as con** 
slstent as in tte rural areas* 

Retention of an enrollcMi child in the school is also found 
directly and consistently influenced by the aaducational back- 
ground of the house told# particularly in the rural areas* Drop- 
outs constitute as low as 2 per cent of the setool going age 
population in the households with a graduate# 4 per cent in 
those with a matriculate and 9 per cent in those with primary 
school as the highest education in the family* Those with lower 
educational levels or illiterate have 10 per cent of their 
children as drop-outs from school* In the urban areas# the 
relationship exists but not similarly consistently* 

Thus the overall influence of educational background of 
the households on the education of children is quite clearly 
evident* In the urban areas# other factors seem to etounter-' 
balance the effects of educatioii to seme extent* . Jnd the all 
illiterate families are not necessarliy performing the, woiet''' 
in •mtolmont# but they are least able to make their cW^ldpei'',. 
attend regularly and continue in the school* 



Of perwfit* to oniojL th« children in th« school and to conttnn® 
th®lr «duicatlon« Econcamiie handicap is expected to affect 
children's education in two wasyi Inability of the patents to 
bear expenses of schooling and need for the school-age children 

to nc^irk to toiis^fxildl luccm®# 

Tha aconofiiic condition of ttia housaholds as IncSicatod by 
ttwlr capita incoiio l€sifal,s is certain ly found to a 

positit/e relation with enrolments both in rural and urban ammm 
and in case of boys as well as girls* iiouseholds with above 
Rs. 1000 per capita income have 78 per cent of their children 


enrolled in rural and 95 per cent in urban areas* The percen- 
tages decline continuoi&y as we go down to the lower ranges of 
per capita income and reach 56 per cent enrolisent in the rural and 
73 per cent in the urban areas In the case of tte lowest per 
capita income level, i*e* Re* 200 and 300* 

Regularity in attendance is, however, not equally consis- 
tently related with per capita incoiim levels of tb® households, 
in fact households with lotwer per capita income levels hav®'' a 
relatively higher percentage of their children regular la ' ' 

attending school. And dxoo-out rates also do not bear a clear,--/', 
relationship with per capita income levels of the households, ' , 

Thus It loo)£a that the economic status of a househeli'iii' 
ims»ortmt in the initial decision of a household';*^ 'enfOl'S 


ym 

'a- 




In th* school, Ofic« #111501163# #conc»al,c disadvaotag# do®# not; 
n#ce#iarlly cowi® In th« way of a child* s regularity and 
contlniaatlon in th® aehool. This is also borne out by the 
patt#m of reason# given by the teuseholda for non-enrolneiit# 
IWDsgular attendanc# and drop-ont* I*ov®rty and economic handi- 
er is stated most frequently as the reason for non-enrolment.. 
Ibr irregular attendance which is primarily a rural problem 
it seems that need for occasional help at home is important# 
but a large proportion of absentees do not perform any task 
at home. Nor is the reason of inability to afford their ex- 
penses in: the school is relevant# because the e 3 q>enses# if 
any# are incurred in ease of an enrolled child whetlier be or 
she is regtilar in attending the school or not# In the ease 
of drop-outs# particularly in the rural areas# the non-economle 




reasons ouch as *bad company* of th© pupil and lack of interest 
constitute the most often mentioned reason# though inability 
to afford expenses and need for work by the child to telp in 
household wo,rk or to supplement family iacewm# is aleo mentioiied 
as an isiportant reason# Surprisingly it is the educated and 
oconoiaically better placed parent# who give the economic 
rtaabnu and the ®con<»ically weak and educationally baekwaacd 
household* the noB-reeon«ic reasons most often* It thtt* look# 
that attendance and drop-out* are qiiite often influenced 
jpeationis ottier ttw« the household*# economic condltloji* It 
can be eupalsed here that the condition# in ..the school play . ■ 
a relatively more important role in these phenoweaa than in. 
the case of enrolment* 



the aait^l© areas m have atudiedn S 
etee mentioned »di»tance to school* 


school and area t» area. w« have Identified somi of these 
factors and atteti^ted their 'relationship with regularity in 
attendance and drtsp-outs. 


a rarge .nfflBpeg.of. pupils per teacher siay mean little 

individual attention to the® and lead to irregularity of 
attendance and eventual drop«-out« In the sarapl® schools# 
pupil** teacher ratio is not found to be very high and variations 
among schools are also low. Ifet on# finds sorae tendency 
of better attendance record and lower *drop**outs* in schools 
with lower pupil-teacher ratio. The relationship Is particu- 
larly strong in the case of drop-out. Schools with no 
bt|i3.dipg have a significantly ioieir attendance and higher 
drop— out than those with a building/ but larger meetoer ©f 
tomm do not necessarily lead to better performance in atten- 
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do not make iwch of a difference* - Itotal area available with 
a actool, covered and uncovered* and particularly availability 
ia# however, found to be more consistently 
related with attendance and drop-out, than is the covered 
a 5 >ace and number of rooias in the school building* In a way, 
it implies that a school which could provide more scope for 
activities outside the class-rooms la in a much better posi- 
tion to induce the children, to regularly attend and continue 
in the school* tven the seatinc ffacllitiea such as tatoattis 
4aria do not seem to matter very much* k blackboard per 
class is, however, a must and the availability of one to five 
or more blackboards in the school is found to continuously 
increase the attendance and reduce drop-out* To the extent, 
a blackboard synbolises, howsoever crudely, the method and 
effectiveness of teaching, it can be said that the technology 
and quality of instruction has an Important influence on the 
pupils* attendance and continuation in the school. The diffe- 
rences are also found to be significant between the schools 
* library and those without, w^hich also goes to support 
the effectiveness of instructional aids in sustaining the 
pupils* Interest* 

Do the measures of stu.dent aid and assistance induce 
the phpils to regularly attend the school? lie have considered 
here two iteissi . Ifocriiwiae and 



«5S. to pi^ils, 2?be coverage of both these measures 

is found to be highly limited* .39 out of S2 saii®>le schools 
had no expenditure on ANP and 30 had, no free distribution of 
books* Still an influence of these measures was discernible 
in so far as the attendance in^roved 'with increase in the 
per student expenditure on AHP and with increase in th» pei> 
centage coverage of students under the 'free books’ sch<w8e* 
Orop*<»ut rates were# however# not found to be related with 


in the attendance ad drop-out situation in a school Is the 

Plage ..of the. ...hea^aster. Attendance was found high and 

drop-outs low in schools with a local hsadmaster and attendance 
low and drop-out quite high in the schools where headmaster 
cane from a distance* It somis that the local headmaster is 
better able to be regular himself in the school and more 
effective in the school and outside to retain children In the 


The ls*pllcatioiis that can be drawn from ttui findings of 
buiSy have bearing «®»©n several aspects of economic and 
,1 developnmsit and planning# and iii^l<!®aestation of the 
amme of universalisation of school educatiofi* ^ And ..then 
und to be a high degree of fusion among the various' eeci 



and econoiaic factors that ar« asqpectad to influence the 
achooling of children. By and large, the enrolir.ent of 
children in the school is influenced by the econonilc status 
of the household eith which tte i^ucational background of 
the family, the ott»r most important factor influencing 
children's education, is also more or less coterminus. Lack 
of a positive attitude towards education is also found to 
be an important inhibiting factor, but that also operates 
mostly mong the families with little or no educational 
background and with low econcaic status* 2*he economic status 
and educational background of the family a, re given and cannot 
be easily manipulated by policy instruments in the short 
run# and betterment of economic position through various 
developmental programmes and ej^ansion of education can be 
achieved only in a relatively longer period of time* Simi- 
larly, certain demographic characteristics such as the 
presence of infants in the family which are found to in- 
fluence enrolment, attendance and continuation of children 
in the school, are also given In the short run# 

In the short run one or two suggestion®, of osurse, come 
to one's mind, while the educational background of the 
household cannot be changed, the lack of positive attitude 
that results from lack of education could fee ramedled to 
some extent through scmi other institxmentality# lINmtion smi^ 
be made in this connection of the adult education 




Its effective coverage corobiised with an efliphasis on the deraon- 
stratioa of asefulness of education* particularly of children# 
In the course contents# may h«lp in improving tte parents* 
attitude towards education and in making than to take greater 
care to enrol and continue their children in the schools* 

The observed negative iitpact of young children in the family 
on the schooling of scteol-age c'WLldren# suggests the need 
for integrating family planning progranaae with educational 
prograstwRes particularly in the sphere of extension and publi- 
city* 

The poor economic position of the households# no doubt# 
has a negative influence on the schooling of children* But 
the impact of the factor is not as important as is often pre- 
Siiiaed* The direct cost of education in the schools is not 
very significant to the extent most of the school education 
m have considered hero is free* The indirect cost in terms 
of the earnings foregone secwas of some significance to the 
extent a siseable number of households mention need to sui 5 >l«- 
Rieat family Income as a reason for drop-out said irregularity 
in attendance# and most drop-out take place at the age of 10-12 
years when the child is supposed to be able to help in s<»« 
activity* ht the same time# not most of the mbeentees were^ 
inf«»ti found engaged in productive work while absent from the" 
school* . Mast of the children out of the- 'school# aoo-enrolled 
or dxpp-outs# are girls and in their case the ejqplaaatloit ' UMf 
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partly in the neea to look after household work, including 
care of younger brothers and sisters, and partly in the 
attitude of the parents towards education of the girls# Thus 
the association between low economic status and poor perfor- 
mance in respect of chiXdjren*® schooling reflects a coicplex 
series of causation through economic and non-economic factors# 
Attitude to education is important# as it directly influences 
the degree of care tl» parents take in sending their children 
to school# but that is deteirtdned by their own educational 
level which is further associated with their economic status# 

It is seen that while parents* care and insistence on a 
child attending school Is of great infjortance# the environment 
and optx)rtunity that the school provides could supplement or 
thwart their att«ii$>ta to a certain extent. Let us accept the 
fact that for most children studying in the school# particularly 
with the prevalent tecimology# method and contents of instructioiii 
Is not a very enjoyable proposition. They a.re not of the age 
where they realise the importance of education# Therefore# tl*e 
parents have to prod and the school has to provide some attra- 
ction to the children in order to ensure their effective school- 
ing# Our findings suggest that a roiniiaum of physical facilities 
in the form of building is good enough# but teaching aids to 
iwke ttse instructions Interesting and scope for out-o£-the- 
classro<» activities tend to have a significant 4a|>act on 







playground is found more important than,' a blackboard, for each . 

A 

class iTiore important than seating facilities? and a local 
haadinaster snore effective than food and free books in ensuring 
regularity in attendance and continuation in the school* The 
eJirohasiffi obviously thus needs to b© on tnakirig class-room .instm- 
ction more interesting, reducing the drapery of instructions 
and course vork to the minimum, and on pwvisioo for games and 
other out-oC-the class activities. It is int^-resting to note 

that a library is found useful to ensure better attendance and 

' / ' 

retention of children evan in basic acr»ols. 

The factors influencing enrolment are somewhat basic in 
character as they relate primarily to the socio-economic condi- 
tions of the households, and can be changed only in relatively 
longer period of time* Closer integration with certain other 
proframmes, as Indicated earlier, could, of course, telp 
increase in enrolment, by attainting to influence the attitudes 
of parents, even in the sliort run. I3»p-out, howver,. « 
as a more acute problem. And here the capacity of a school, to, 
hold the children seems more important then even, the socio- 
econcailc! background of the pupils. The need for more innovative 
and imaginative approach to planning of schools, facilities and 
course content and other school act! vi, ties, tlian currently 
,tol lowed, is evident in this context. 



